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First Jail in San Diego. 


The Plymouth of 


By Lena 


of the Sun” and the low over- 
shadowing hills, green in win- 
ter but brown and dry the 
rest of the year, lies, drowsing in 
the geriial Southern California sun- 
shine, the old Spanish town of San 
Diego, known locally as Old Town. 
Here was made the first permanent 
settlement on the Pacific Coast of the 
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United States by white men; here was 
built the first mission; here were 
planted the first gardens; so the site 
may rightly be called the “Plymouth” 
of the West Coast. Other California 
cities may boast of their old Spanish 
towns, but none antedates this one; 
and in none is better preserved the 
dreamy, care-free atmosphere of the 
old Spanish life with such utter dis- 
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Patio of “‘Ramona’s Marriage Place.” 


regard for the hustle of modern life. 
Once, Old Town was the scene of 
much life and gayety, and those were 


the days when the dark eyed senorita 
charmed and the dashing caballero 
came to woo. Now all the gay life is 
gone, and there remain only the few 
houses, the plaza, the church, and 
the meagre Spanish and Mexican 


population to recall the old day. 
Were it not, perhaps, for the 
fact that clear titles to prop- 
erty here are difficult to obtain, 
owing to Spanish land grants being so 
very confused, the shrewd Yankee real 
estate agent might long ago have re- 
platted romantic Old Town and irrev- 
erently rebuilt it according to a mod- 
ern plan. 

Scarcely more than a twenty min- 
ute car ride from the center of New 
Town, with its busy civilian life and 
hordes of men in khaki and blue, Old 
Town is peacefully dreaming away a 
quiet old age. Here the tourist may 
spend a delightful afternoon and the 
student of history and romance revel 
in scenes of by-gone days and forget 
the cares and worries of these trou- 
blous times to muse on the days when 
“Pueblo Viejo was San Diego.” 

Leaving Fifth and Broadway, we 


ride through the business section of 
the city and shortly find ourselves 
skirting the shores of the bay, whose 
quiet waters are so marvelously blue 
that they are said to rival those of the 
Bay of Naples. At the end of the car 
line we alight at a low rambling adobe 
house, popularly known as “Ramona’s 
Marriage Place.” A visit to this old 
house, in reality once the home of the 
Estudillo family, prominent in early 
California history, is well worth while, 
and is made especially interesting by. 
its genial host, Mr. Thomas Getz, the 
lessee, who has done so much to re- 
store the charm and atmosphere of 
the old Spanish and Indian life. Built 
originally about 1825, the place was 
restored in 1910 under the direction 
of Mrs. Hazel Waterman. The house 
is built after the manner of all old 
Spanish houses, a low one-story adobe 
with walls two or three feet thick and 
a red curved tile roof. A spacious 
patio enclosed by high adobe walls 
extends on from the two wings of the 
house on the south side. Here cen- 
tered the life of the home. The space 
is now planted in delightful gardens 
of old-fashioned flowers and shrubs. 
On the west side a door leads through 
the old adobe wall into a cactus gar- 














Plaza, Showing Bandini House in Background. 


den, where many varieties of this des- 
ert plant may be found, from the low- 
growing pin cushion to a miniature 
giant cactus. Within this patio and at 
one end of the garden walk is a fine 
old grape arbor shading a pebbled 
and shell-bottomed wishing well. The 
quaint inscription over the well reads: 


“Quaff ye the waters of Ramona’s 
Well, 

Good luck they bring and secrets tell, 

Blest were they by sandaled friar, 

So drink and wish for thy desire.” 


You accordingly drop a small coin 
into the water, sip of the cool liquid, 
and make the wish that will certainly 
come true. 

In the patio, near the kitchen door, 
is a huge earth oven, just such a one 
as‘ was used in the old days. The 
kitchen, which is at the end of one of 
the wings of the house, contains an 
enormous fireplace. A large copper 
kettle swings from the crane, while 
above the fireplace and across the 
room are hung strings of red peppers, 
without which no true Spanish house- 
wife can cook, The cupboards con- 
tain many rare old copper kettles and 
kitchen utensils and a number of 
pieces of old china, dating from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, The 


rooms in the west wing have been con- 
verted into a museum of Indian and 
mission relics, while in the rooms in 
the front part of the building are a 
shop, where the tourist may indulge in 
souvenirs and a lecture room, where 
one may hear the story of the missions 
and the romance of Old Town. The 
floors of the corridor around the patio, 
as well as those of the house itself, are 
of red brick flags made by the Fran- 
ciscan friars. A closer observation of 
the ceilings show the supporting 
beams to be lashed together with raw- 
hide thongs. The house becomes 
doubly interesting when we learn that 
the timbers used in its construction 
were carried on the backs of Indians 
from the mountains sixty miles back. 

Across the street from “Ramona’s 
Marriage Place” is another interesting 
old Spanish house, built by one John 
Bandini, a native of Peru and promi- 
nent in early California history. Dur- 
ing the Mexican War Commodore 
Stockton used the house as his head- 
quarters. After the Civil War a sec- 
ond story was added and the place be- 
came the Cosmopolitan Hotel. Later 
it housed an olive works, but now it 
is the home of the proprietor of .the 
Mission Olive Factory. 

In accordance with the old Spanish 














Casa Mexicana. 


idea of planning, Old Town is built 
around a plaza. As you come out of 


the Ramona House you are facing this 


plaza. Here centered the life of the 
village, and here it was that Fremont 
first raised the American flag on July 
29th, 1846. In the center of the plaza 
a flag pole has been erected and a 
huge boulder placed bearing this in- 
scription : 


“On this spot the 
United States Flag 
was first raised in 

Southern California by 
Col. John C. Fremont, 
July 29th, 1846.” 


General Fremont’s daughter was 
present at the dedication of the me- 
morial. 

Near by on the ground, neglected, 
lies an old Spanish cannon, cast in 
Manila in 1783 and originally used at 
the old Fort Guijarros at Ballast Point, 
near the entrance of San Diego Bay. 
During the American period this can- 
non served the double purpose of 
hitching-post and a whipping-post for 
naughty Indians. So it has seen much 
service under three flags and always 
on American soil, and has been used 
for purposes civil as well as military. 


Facing the plaza on the west side 
are two other adobe houses also very 
old; one of them is in a hopeless state 
of decay, the other has been leased 
and christened the Casa Mexicana. 
Here is housed a museum of things 
interesting of the Spanish and Mexi- 
can life of Lower and Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

For many years the Spanish and 
Mexican population has worshipped in 
the little old church a few squares 
from the plaza. The church is of 
adobe, but many years ago it was 
boarded over to preserve it from fur- 
ther decay. Until recently two old 
bells hung from the wooden beams 
outside. When the new church was 
completed these were removed and 
hung in the bell tower. These bells 
were brought by the padres from 
Lower California. Upon entering the 
chapel one seems to drift back out 
of the world of the present into the 
past. The atmosphere, the whole in- 
terior gives you a sense of age; the 
faded pictures on the wall, the worn 
floors and pews, and the dingy altar. 
To the right of the nave is a small 
transcept dedicated to the Holy Vir- 
gin. Sunk in the floor in front of this 
altar is the grave of Don Antonio 

















Ramona’s Marriage Place. 


Aguirre, a native of Spain and the 
donor of the church. The parish 
priest still wears the same robes and 
uses the same altar service as in the 
old days. 

It is beyond doubt this little chapel 
Helen Hunt Jackson had in mind when 
she pictured the marriage of Allessan- 
dro and Ramona. 

Not far from the church is the ruin 
of the first jail built in Old Town. A 
beautiful pepper tree is growing in 
the space once a cell. A much bet- 
ter prisoner it, than the first one, who 
is said to have dug his way out the 
first night of his incarceration. 

Coming back toward the plaza we 
presently reach the cemetery, now 
overgrown with weeds. A few bits 
of broken and crumbling adobe heaps 
are all that remain of the four-foot 
wall that once enclosed this little 
Camp Sancto, and only two head- 
stones are left to mark the almost for- 
gotten graves. 

Another practically unknown site is 
the Protestant cemetery a quarter of a 
mile to the west. Here for many years 
slept the heroes of the Battle of San 
Pascual, fought in 1846, until removed 
some years ago to the military cem- 
etery near Fort Rosecrans, on Point 
Loma. Delapidated wooden palings 
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mark the very few graves still left. 
Several blocks from the Spanish 
cemetery is the Whaley House, the 
first brick residence built in “Pueblo 
Viejo.” Many times has the old house 


rung with laughter and the shouts of 
gay festivities, for the Whaleys were 
one of the prominent American fami- 


lies. It is interesting to know that the 
plaster for this house was made of 
ground sea shells and the brick were 
made in Old Town. The white cedar 
used in the woodwork and the hard- 
ware, however, were shipped by boat 
around the Horn. 

The “Plymouth Rock” of the West 
Coast is however, a good quarter of 
a mile from the plaza. On the bluff 
known as Presidio Hill and overlook- 
ing the town, Mission Valley and the 
bay, is the spot where the gentle Padre 
Serra watched and prayed the long 
hours for the relief ship which was to 
come from Lower California bringing 
the much-needed food and supplies to 
the band of priests and soldiers. Here 
has been erected to his memory a 
cross built of the brick used in the 
first mission building. Here, every 
year on Easter Sunday are held spe- 
cial memorial services which are at- 
tended by hundreds of people from 
San Diego and surrounding towns. 
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At the foot of Presidio Hill stands 
the oldest living pioneer of Califor- 
nia, a venerable palm tree. The seed 
from which this tree grew is said to 
have been planted by Padre Junipero 
Serra in 1769, the year of the founding 
of the mission. Until some six years 
ago the palms of this first planting re- 
mained. John Vance Cheney has thus 
beautifully described the old palms: 


“But yonder pair, the Parent Palms, 
oft tell 
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Two things, as of them all their 
dream was made, 
How oft rang out the branch swung 
mission bell, 
How Padre Serra prayed. 


And while they speak, the old winds 
softer blow, 
Past palsied Old Town drowsing in 
the sun, 
Breathing some pertinent burden— 
‘Long ago 
The padre’s work was done.’” 





THROUGH THE OZARKS 


A little winding way— 
Where would that lead us? 
Oh, why so fast all day 
Does the train speed us? 


A little bashful stream— 

Cool in the dawn; 

Oh, for one hour to gaze, to dream— 
Flash! it is gone. 


A cottage gray and old, 
With the hills above; 
Do littlest houses hold 
The greatest love? 


Rumble and roar and grind,— 
Onward we pass; 

Leaving black smoke behind 
On the clean grass. 


Jessica NELSON NortH. 








Indian Life in Sierra Forests 


By Charles Howard Shinn 


HERE seems to be a revival of 
| interest in the Indian tribes of 
the California mountains, and 
their relation to our social 
problems. Several books have lately 
appeared about them, and the very 
definite interest they take in the war 
has made people ask: “What next?” 
If you knew these Indians so well 
as to get their honest opinions they 
would sum up about this way: “More 
land, more live-stock, better educa- 
tion for our children, and the ‘square 
deal.’ ” 

As autumn days are here most of 
the Mono men, women and children 
have begun grape-picking in the San 
Joaquin Valley vineyards; their cab- 
ins are deserted and their cheerful 
faces and willing help are missed by 
their white neighbors. Nobody to pick 
fruit, shoot birds out of the little or- 
chard; look up stray cattle. Still worse, 
nobody except one’s own self to saw 
and split wood, wash clothes and 
tackle the back-breakers. 

Besides, when the grape harvest is 
gathered our Indians will come home 
happy; well supplied with funds, and 
able to take it easy for awhile. They 
have had their sort of a vacation. 

These Monos, or “Mono-Piutes,” as 
some scientists call them, have occu- 
pied for several hundred years the 
areas where they still make their 
camps. Their traditions tell how they 
once lived in Nevada deserts, and 
were driven west by hostile tribes, 
across Piute and Mono passes, to the 
then unpeopled wilderness of the great 
pine belt’ and the warmer foothills. 
Other Indian tribes, mainly distin- 
guishable from the Monos by an eth- 
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ologist, occupy with them the eastern 
parts of Mariposa, Madera and Fresno 
and portions of Inyo and Mono. They 
do not number, all told, more than a 
thousand—a little people, indeed, and 
yet they travel about so much that one 
is apt to think of them as three times 
as numerous. 

A detailed account of the Indian 
tribe-families whose scattered groups 
live in the Sierras south of Yosemite 
and clear to the Mount Whitney re- 
gion would fill many pages. It can be 
found in past volumes of the Overland 
Monthly back to the days of Stephen 
Powers. “Have different talk; tell 
different stories (traditional); most 
all same Indians”—so one chief said. 

The permanent homes of the mount- 
ain Indians as distinguished from their 
many summer camps (when they do 
not choose to go grape picking) are 
small cabins or huts near little springs 
in sightly and very picturesque loca- 
tions which as a rule command fine 
outlooks. 

“Indian no like get shut in; rather 
pack water up hill,” as one of them 
put it. 

They have learned to build chim- 
neys, have picked up fairly good sec- 
ond-hand cook-stoves, have gathered 
enough bits of boards from around de- 
serted lumber mills and pioneer camps 
to make warm, comfortable cabins, 
and they are certainly here to stay. 

It is evident to anyone who goes 
around these mountains that Indians 
are still fond of their own old-style 
conical huts, or wickiups,” made of 
cedar bark and fallen branches. One 
old Mono who stood in front of his 
wickiup as I went past a few years 
ago was famous in the whole upper 
San Joaquin mountains. He never 
mentioned his Indian name (which 
might bring him bad luck), but when 
one admired his unusual ability as an 
Indian orator he would proudly slap 
his chest and exclaim: “Me Mono; me 
Gladstone.” Some English tourist, 
one supposes, had bestowed this dig- 
nified cognomen upon him, noting his 
solemn talks to silent groups, and the 
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name seemed to set him apart from 
the rest. 

As for the Indian women, one sees 
them pulling grass for baskets, digging 
roots, gathering acorns, carrying 
heavy burdens, keeping up family life, 
and, being in fact, the mainstays of 
the whole Indian community. There 
can be but sincere respect and often 
admiration for their honest, cheerful 
virtues. They truly want their child- 
ren to know more and have a better 
chance in the world. According to 
their lights they are the real way-lead- 
ers of the Indians, and they do plain, 
faithful thinking, too. One of them, 
years ago, used to ask? “What for no 
big, smart Indian doctors come live 
here? What for no Indian woman 
learn how?” She evidently wanted 
educated nurses and physicians of In- 
dian stock, trained at the best schools, 
you see—people of her race. Was 
she not right? 

A great blessing came to the mount- 
ain Indians, and one which they have 
always appreciated, when the Govern- 
ment established the National For- 
ests. From the very first the Indians 
liked the idea, got along on good terms 
with the rangers, accepted suggest- 
ions and “obeyed the regulations.” 
They did it easily, because things 
were carefully explained to them in 
various meetings, and their leaders, 
men and women, soon comprehended 
what was going on. They were care- 
ful about fires and about shooting 
game or fishing out of season, they 
often had some employment from the 
Government, and the rangers brought 
more ready money into the mountains. 
Besides, many of the men who went 
into forest work had long been known 
to the Indians as good, honest and 
neighborly people who were at home 
in the region. 

As one of these pioneer rangers once 
expressed it back in 1902: “The In- 
dians are plumb easy to get along with 
—when they are sober.” Then he 
thought a minute, and added: “That’s 
wholly the fault of those white peo- 
ple who sell them the whiskey, di- 











“Gladstone of 


who want the 
Old 
Sue washes clothes; her husband 
takes the money, gives it to a low Am- 
erican or half-breed, who gets a bottle 
full, drinks half or more, hands the 
rest to the Indian, who prob’ly sleeps 
out, gets cold, starts a fire, and it gets 
away from him.” 


rectly or indirectly; 
money and the half-breed votes. 





the Monos.”’ 


But those careless days are forever 
gone. We are under war-pressure, 
and keyed up to wiser things. The 
go-between finds it hard to get whis- 
key themselves. Before long it will 
be impossible everywhere in the Cali- 
fornia mountains. 

There are those who hope to keep 
the old Indian industries alive, but one 
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can plainly see difficulties in the way 
of that. The younger Indians are not 
learning to make baskets, any more 
than arrow-heads. They begin to want 
trades, steadier work, more education, 
some live-stock, little gardens, or- 
chards, farms. These things will 
come by slow degrees. Every devel- 
opment in the National Forest helps 
them along towards fuller life, and 
better ideals, while leaving them the 
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outdoor freedoms which they so prize, 
and of which we Americans ought to 
have much more than we do. In some 
important particulars the Indian beats 
us, 
For one thing, he does not work 
his fingers to the bone and make a 
mere drudge of himself. As a Mono 
philosopher once said: “Poor Indian 
have too little; rich white man have 
too much. Um! Um!” 





THE EMBLEM ON MY HAT 


By Corporal William C. Wilson, U. S. Marine Corps. 


Speaking of things which soldiers prize, 
From “Coats of Arms” to “Dazzling Eyes,” 
And “Pouting Lips,” and fond “Good-byes,” 
And other things that go with that; 

When one is blue and somewhat drear, 
There is a soldier’s souvenir— 

Ah! I have learned to love it dear— 

This Emblem on my hat. 


The Eagle, with her wings unfurled, 
Stands guardian above a world; 

The Anchor to the hilt is hurled, 
Emblem of safety and all that— 

But when you see it “Forward Go,” 
Well, God have mercy on the foe! 
We'll make this cringing Kaiser know 
The Emblem on my hat. 


This wondrous Emblem which you see 

Is on its way to Germany; 

And sends a message home to me 

Of bold sea-soldiers, who combat 

The Hun’s shell-shattered battle line, 
To drive him back against the Rhine. 
Who would not prize this prize of mine— 
This Emblem on my hat? , 


So here’s to all the Emblems bright, 

From vassalage to that of knight; 

Ours is alone the first to fight, 

And kill the tyrant like a rat. 

Where’er the field, who’er the foe, 

One common cause we only know, 

And here’s what guides the winning blow— 
The Emblem on my hat. 








The Anti-Love Potion 


How an Anti-Love Potion Proved to be a Veritable Boomerang 


By Sue 


to the time of the Witches of 

Macbeth, many have been the 

tales of love-potions. Fascinat- 
ing stories of deadly concoctions, ad- 
ministered in some mysterious manner 
by unloved but love-sick beings. Love- 
philtres potent in their power to turn 
love’s contrary current in the desired 
direction. To be entirely efficacious, 
according to legend, they must be 
brewed, with weird incantations, in 
dark caves by wrinkled hags, prefer- 
ably with a thunder and lightning 
storm in full flight. Everyone knows 
the stories of love-potions, but the tale 
of an anti-love potion is something 
new. 

The yellow thread of jealousy is al- 
ways twisted with the crimson strand 
of love in the rope of life, but it re- 
mains for the Fanning Islands to offer, 
in modern times, the strangest story of 
jealousy, and a jealously administered 
anti-love potion. A philtre that proved 
to be a veritable boomerang in its 
weird effect. A tale filled with the 
superstition of a race whose destiny is 
shaped by its malevolent influence. 
The influence that shaped the lives of 
Mimi, a Fanning Island belle, and her 
two strapping suitors, Boubi and Nod- 
kin, 

Fanning Island, that bit of paradise 
floating in the southern sea like an 
emerald set in blue enamel, boasts but 
a handful of natives, the remnant of a 
fast-dying race. They are fine speci- 
mens of the polynesian type with their 
glistening, polished skins and splendid 
physiques. Like bronze statues as 
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Mimi and Her Father, Mage. 


they ride their surf-boards with the 
brilliant sun striking coppery glints 
from their dripping bodies. 

Mimi, tinted by kindly nature just 
the right shade of coffee tinctured with 
rich cream, was considered the belle 
of the island. Just turned the fifteenth 
mile-stone of her life, and in that 
tropic clime, where flowers bloom 
into early maturity, nearly eligible for 
marriage. Sixteen is considered the 
proper age for a Fanning bride, and 
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her family is disgraced if she is al-... 
lowed to marry before she has attained 

its dignity. So Mimi had ample time 

to consider her many suitors. 

As coquettish as the average pretty 
girl the world over, dusky Mimi en- 
joyed dangling her admirers; enjoyed 
the love offerings of vividly colored 
fish and succulent cocoanuts which 
they placed at the closed door of her 
grass hut in the compound surrounded 
by palm trees, near the white beach 
where the surf sang her lullaby as it 
kissed the sands. 

Boubi, being the wealthiest of the 
suitors, seemed to be gaining in favor. 
So one by one the others dropped out 
of the race for Mimi’s heart. All but 
the handsome Nodkin, whose worldly 
goods consisted of a fish‘ng-spear and 
two gaudy squares of cotton that did 
duty as a wardrobe. What he lacked 
financially was balanced by his ap- 
pearance; the splendid appearance 
that caused Mimi an anxious moment 
of indicision. Not so Mimi’s father, 
Mage. With an eye to the main chance, 
Nodkin, the Jealous. after the manner of fathers civilized 
or uncivilized, who desire a comforta- 
ble future for their only daughters, 
Mage strongly favored the wealthy 
Boubi. Looking at Boubi’s photo- 
graph, one sees the evidence of his 
great affluence in the quantity of gar- 
ments he wears, as compared to the 
paucity of Nodkin’s toilette. 

Boubi ungenerously taunted Nodkin 
with his poverty, as the wealthy one 
strolled proudly along the sands with - 
the coquettish Mimi. The belle, gor- 
geous in her best grass skirt, bright 
seed necklace, and a gracious smile, 
although her costume was slightly 
marred by a soiled rag tied about an 
injured great-toe. 

Jealousy claimed Nodkin as it’s 
prey as he sat alone and brooded 
darkly. Brooded until a happy thought 
struck him and lightened his gloom. 
He remembered an old wife’s tale of 
a sea-weed, growing at an almost in- 
accessible depth, that if plucked in 
the hardly perceptible pause between 
Boubi, the Victim. the slowly setting sun and the sudden 
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tropic. moon, and brewed for many 
hours, ‘Would produce a tasteless fluid, 
said to have the power of killing love. 

That evening, just at the psycho- 
logical moment, Nodkin slipped along 
the beach, his shadow blackly sil- 
houetted on the white sand in the 
long rays of the setting sun. Far out 
on the sharp coral reef, where the 
breakers pounded with a hint of men- 
ace in their sullen boom, he crawled. 
A moment, and the naked, brown body 
spun through the air, just as the in- 
quisitive face of the rising moon 
peered over the edge of the world. 
Down, down Nodkin sank beneath the 
clear water, until he crawled like some 
strange crab along the sandy bottom, 
seeking the love-defying plant. A 
stream of bubbles, and he shot to the 
surface gasping for breath, but empty- 
handed. Down he went again, and 
again; finally a hand appeared above 
the surface of the water, a determined 
fist grasping a long, snaky weed, fol- 
lowed by its owner, satisfaction glitter- 
ing in his brilliant eyes. 

All that night Nodkin crouched in 
his hut over his cook-pot, stirring the 
evil-smelling concoction and mutter- 
ing to himself as he seemed to see 
Mimi’s pretty face beckoning allur- 
ingly to him from the rising steam. In 
another clime there would have been 
the appropriate thunder and lightning 
storm—the only shower that poured 
over Nodkin’s hut was one of the mol- 
tern silver of a full moon. Just as 
. dawn began to stretch her pink fingers 

over the sky Nodkin hurried, always 
keeping well within the dense shad- 
ows, to Boubi’s large hut. Skirting it, 
stole to the rear and listened care- 
fully. Evidently satisfied by the up- 
roar proceeding from the hut that his 
rival was wrapped in the arms of Mor- 
pheus, Nodkin dropped to his stomach 
and wormed his way under the thatch 
into the hut. Inch by inch, always lis- 
tening for a cessation of Boubi’s 
snores, he hitched himself along the 
ground until he reached Boubi’s cook- 
pot, where Boubi’s breakfast of fish- 
stew awaited the termination of his 
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Truxti, the Dark Horse. 
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trumpetings. Nodkin carefully poured 
the contents of the gourd he carried 
into the stew chuckling silently to him- 
self the while. Then wormed his sil- 
ent way from the hut and flashed like 
a black streak to his own adobe and a 
dreamless sleep with that strange fa- 
tality of the native mind—what is to 
be will be. 

The day came and Mimi waited for 
Boubi with his usual offerings. The 
day passed and no Boubi appeared to 
worship at her shrine. Finally, piqued 
at his neglect. she went forth to find 
him, and, incidentally, to give him a 
piece of her mind. She found her 
erstwhile lover sitting in front of his 
hut, his empty cook-pot beside him. 
He was playing with some shells, toss- 
ing them from hand to hand, like a 
little child playing a game, and laugh- 
ing idiotically. He stared vacantly at 
Mimi, not appearing to recognize her. 
His mentality completely destroyed 
by Nodkin’s powerful drug. True, it 
had done all that the old wife claimed 
it would: it had killed Boubi’s love, 
for Mimi, but in the destruction had 
killed Boubi’s intellect forever. 

Nodkin, terrified at the result of 
his act, confessed his evil deed and 
disappeared—no one knew where. 
Later it was rumored that he had been 
seen in Hawaii, where, at the begin- 
ning of the war between the United 
States and the Central Powers, he had 
enlisted in the Navy. Maybe “over 
there” he will redeem himself by some 
brave act for the evil he did to Boubi. 

Mimi, shorn of both her suitors. 
eloped to the other side of the island 
with Truxti, the cocoanut husker—a 
dark horse in the matrimonial race. 
She evidently believed in having more 
than two strings to her bow, and had 
been cultivating Truxti’s attentions se- 
cretly. Mage, deeply injured and dis- 
graced by having his daughter mar- 
ried before she was sixteen, and to a 
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Boubi’s Hut. 


mere husker of cocoanuts, cast her 
Gut publicly, with the usual ceremony 
of washing his hands at the door of his 
hut and calling on his neighbors to 
witness the feat. 

The well-laid plans of Nodkin cer- 


tainly did “gang agley”. The anti- 
love potion worked, but in a way he 
little expected. His love-dream burst 
like a flimsy bubble and scattered 
trouble over poor, demented Boubi, 
disgraced Mage, and, alas, over little 
Mimi as well. For her husband beats 
her now that her beauty has faded, 
and many little hands clutch her grass 
skirts as she toils over the. simmering 
cook-pots. No doubt thinking of the 
happy days, care-free and full of joy, 
when she coquetted in the golden sun- 
shine with her suitors, Boubi and Nod- 
kin. 








The Call to Arms 


By Arthur Powell 


Rise up, a hundred million strong, 

Let loose the thunders of your song— 
Exalt the land we love! 

Extol our fathers’ loving toil, 

That they might leave us golden soil, 
Old Glory’s stars above. 

They shot, when kings would wreck the plan, 

Straight as their rolling furrows ran, 
And put the foe to shame. 

Our might unbroken as our faith, 

We too can dare the battle-wraith 
With no less just an aim. 


Columbia! sunderer of thongs 

And mother to the exile throngs 
That seek thy sheltered rest! 

They love thy sunny fields, thy charms, 

The gesture of thy glorious arms 
That folds them to thy breast. 

For these, thy loyal foster sons, 

Knew life beneath the Lordly Ones, 
Where men are less than men; 

And, not ungrateful, they have died 

To save the land that gave them pride— 
And shall die yet again! 


In peace, we made the desert bloom; 

The fruitage of the land and loom 
We showered upon the world 

Forever singing as we wrought... . 

These labors may not be for naught, 
Nor one Star be down-hurled! 

He first in peace and first in war 

Still lives in us. Great. Counsellor 
That never him misled,— 

Give us the strength now claimed of us, 

That they be not ashamed of us— 
The shades of our great dead! 


We have no South, we know no West 
When tyrants would impose their will. 
One heart within one fearless breast, 
The eagle brood defends its nest 

And knows the ancient thrill! 





November in California 


By Victor M. Kinnaman 


Spirit am I of tender, subtle light, 

My opalescent beauty, of veiled hues 
Deep-toned and rich as cello notes divine, 
Spreads royal velvet over hill and field 

For eyes’ delight. My edgeless shadows sleep 
Thro’ all the daylight hours; at eventide 

Are loveliest, when the drowsy, soft-eyed sun 
Dips gently o’er the verge of day’s decline. 





The Apricot. Ranch 


By Donna Reith Scott 


LONG a sandy road an auto- 
A mobile swiftly curved and dip- 

ped, swung up a low hill, slow- 

ed for a moment, and then came 
to a standstill under a row of acacia 
trees, rivaling the morning sunshine. 
When the beating of the engine ceased 
all the countryside was hushed except 
for the twittering of nesting birds, the 
soft swaying of branches and the wind 
murmuring in the grass. 

The pale young man, almost a boy, 
sitting beside the village real estate 
agent was sunk in lethargy. He was 
gazing directly along the road with a 
discouraged gleam in his eyes. 

Hiram Dorst, the agent, glanced at 
him sideway, and playfully nudged 
him on the arm, while with the other 
hand he pointed from his side of the 
machine. “How do you like this ten 
acre place, Mr. Gilbert?” 

“T haven’t seen anything—” the boy 
began listlessly, turning his head. The 
words came to an end abruptly, and 
eager delight driving the indifference 
from his brown eyes. 

Before them, huddled beneath a sea 
of apricot-blossoming hillsides stood a 
cement bungalow, elegant, yet simply 
fashioned, and uncostly. Its French 
windows and doors were silk-curtain- 
ed and opened onto a wide cobble- 
stone porch. In the uncut lawn glow- 
ed great beds of dark pansies. Its 
walks were bordered with calla lilies 
and brilliant hued flowers, and shrubs 
just leafing out nestled in every nook. 

“This is one of the best ’cot sections 
in California; and this is the finest 
small ranch in these parts,” said Hi- 
ram, leaning back as though it couldn’t 
be disputed. “Soil as fine as silk.” 

“Why would anybody want to sell 


such a dream ?” Maurice Gilbert asked 
increduously, joy bubbling in his 
voice, while his eyes traveled up to 
where there were splashes of deep 
pink among the lighter colored blos- 
soms, which were early peach trees. 

“You like it?” 

“Like it!” 

“There are few small holdings for 
sale here. I saw you weren't satisfied 
with any of the others, and—” 

“So you showed me the best last,” 
the other interrupted, laughing. “I 
know your game.” 

“No,” the agent protested. “We 
were passing by. I thought I'd stop 
so you could have a glimpse of it.” 

“You needn’t take me any further. 
I was just about to say I'd try to catch 
the afternoon train back.” 

“H-m-m-m, I can’t even say the 
place is for sale,” Hiram remarked, 
regretfully. 

A shadow of quick, surprised disap- 
pointment stole over Maurice’s sensi- 
tive face, and the faint color that had 
been coming to his cheeks died ouf 
again. 

“I wish I hadn’t seen it, then,” he 
sighed. “As long as I can remember 
I’ve dreamed of a place like this.” 

The agent wasn’t listentmg. He was 
pondering with a reflective air. Fin- 
ally he remarked, as if in answer to a 
question, “It’s worth just about what 
you could pay.” 

“But if it isn’t for sale!” 

“I'd like to get it for you. It would 
be the best thing that ever happened, 
too, for Mrs. Beaman to sell it.” 

“Why ?” with astonishment. 

“Because she can’t run it,” Hiram 
explained. “And—well, six months 
ago she lost all she had in the world 
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—her son. He set out the ‘cots, de- 
signed and built the biggest part ot 
the house. When everything was go- 
ing fine, he got crushed in an auto- 
mobile accident, and lay for months in 
the hospital. She mortgaged the 
ranch to get the best surgeons here. 
But he died under the third operation. 

“Yes,” he finished reminiscently, 
“Mrs. Beaman was always one to 
laugh and be happy. It must be pretty 
hard for her to laugh now, with every- 
thing against her. Yet she does it.” 

The boy sighed in sympathy while 
he watched a flock of black birds set- 
tling in the trees overhead. 

Hiram began again, “The place 
will go down in value. You can see 
it’s being neglected already. If she 
doesn’t sell, she is bound to Iose it.” 

“Hard lines for an old lady,” the 
boy muttered. “How much is the 
mortgage ?” 

“Three thousand. Half its value.” 

Just then the long glass door opened 
and a dainty little woman with a mass 
of soft white hair puffed and done 
high on her head came through, car- 
rying a large fern, much too heavy for 
her. 

She placed the fern in the sun on 
the buttress of the porch. Over its 
spreading foliage her sad eyes lit up 
with pleasure when she saw the ma- 
chine. 

“Good morning, Hiram,” she called 
cheerfully. “Are you coming in?” 

“Good morning,” Hiram answered. 
“Yes, I was thinking of it.” 

The young man climbed out of the 
machine and advanced up the path 
edged with lilies. 

In a cream-colored dress and her 
white hair, she made a pleasing pic- 
ture among the ferns and flowers as 
she stood in the sun waiting to wel- 
come: them. 

As they drew nearer the tall, color- 
less boy and the old lady with the pal- 
lor of heart ache on her face smiled 
into each other’s eyes as if they were 
old friends. 

“This is Mr, Gilbert,” Hiram said, 
introducing them. “He came down 
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from San Francisco yesterday to look 
at ranch property.” 

“I’m so glad to meet you,” she said 
beaming and shaking hands. “Come 
right in. It’s a beautiful warm morn- 
ing, but you must be cold riding. I’ve 
got a nice fire in the grate.” 

An indefinable air of delicate re- 
finement and cosy homelikeness seem- 
ed to fill the living-room. The colors 
of faded blues, rose and gray-greens 
were harmonized in the velvet rug, pil- 
lows, hangings and curtains. A piano, 
books and charming pictures lined the 
walls. Near the flaring fire of fruit- 
tree prunings were big leather rock- 
ers. 

Maurice, fresh from a hall bedroom, 
gazed around the peaceful, sunlit 
room, the spotless sleeping-room seen 
through an archway and at the little 
woman flutteringly putting their hats 
on a table, and sank into a chair as if 
he had found home at last. 

She sat down between her visitors, 
and then asked Maurice, “Are you 
looking for a ranch for your folks ?” 

“No,” he answered, “I haven’t any. 
It’s for myself.” 

“No folks?” 

He shook his head. 

“Are you married then?” 

“No,” he replied blushing. “Ever 
since I was fifteen, when I got my 
first job as messenger on the railroad 
I began to save to buy an apricot or- 
chard.” 

She leaned toward him interestedly. 
And with surprise he found himself 
going on with his story. “I went to 
night school. Circumstances came 
along favorable to me, and I advanced 
rapidly in the office. I made an in- 


vestment that turned out well. Now I 
made up my mind I’d leave. It seems 
as if I can’t breathe in there. When 


springtime comes I can hardly bear it. 
The columns of figures turn to singing 
birds, green trees, and rippling wa- 
ter.” 

“I don’t see how you stood it as 
long as you have. You don’t appear 
strong. The open air will do you 
good.” 











THE APRICOT RANCH 


Hiram Dorst moved his chair back 
a pace from the fire. “Mr. Gilbert, 
would like to look over your ranch 
with a view to buying it,” he remarked 
casually. 

She lifted her eyes to his face in a 
yearning, questioning way and laugh- 
ed catchily. “But I don’t want to sell, 
Hiram.” 

“A little house in the village, now,” 
he advised, his blue eyes coaxing, his 
round face smiling. “Where you 
wouldn’t be so alone.” 

“Mary Headley or little Joe or some- 


one comes to stay with me every 
night.” she flushed. 
“Well, that’s good,” he said. “But 


the place needs plowing. Unless it’s 
done soon, the soil won’t retain the 
moisture. The fruit’ll drop if it sets 
heavy.” 

“Yes,” she sighed. 

“Tt’s been such a dry winter, the 
ground’ll need a lot of cultivating all 
summer long.” 

A harrassing anxiety seemed to 
take possession of her. “It ought to 
be done. But everybody is so busy 
in the spring, and—” her voice broke 
off quivering slightly, although she 
still smiled brightly. 

The real estate agent rose to his 
feet. “You don’t get a chance to sell 
every day, Mrs. Beaman,” he insinu- 
ated kindly. 

“TI don’t want to sell, Hiram.” 

“Do you mind if we go around and 
look at the place,” he asked. 

“As much, and wherever you 
please. When you come back I’ll have 
a cup of tea ready for you.” 

She followed them out on the porch, 
as though loath to let them go. 

They waved good-bye to her and be- 
gan an inspection of the ranch. They 
went through the unpruned berry- 
patch, the dry branches almost hiding 
the new green shoots; through a chick- 
en yard, with a few scattering hens; 
past the empty barn, and then through 
the family orchard, with pushing 
green leaves concealing the cherry and 
almond blossoms. After that they be- 
gan to climb the brown rolling hills 
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with their burden of pale pink glad- 
ness. 

“Not a finer place in the country 
than this,” reiterated Hiram. 

“It’s great!” the other replied, the 
color rippling into his cheeks and joy- 
ous gleams into his eyes. 

While they climbed up and around, 
here and there, for an hour, examining 
trees and the many varieties of brown 
and sandy soil, the sun showered 
warmly upon them through the branch- 
es like golden rain. 

When they reached the top boun- 
dary of the ranch, Maurice was almost 
breathless from the unwonted exer- 
cise and the sweet odors. He sat down 
against one of a row of tall eucalyptus 
trees that would furnish wood for 
many years, and gazed at a yellow 
warbler swaying on the topmost twig 
of a fruit tree and bursting its tiny 
throat with song. 

“Hear him,” Maurice laughed 
dreamily, “He’s singing to me.” 

Hiram stood some distance away, 
shading his eyes with his hand. “Get 
up and come over here,” he urged, 
“and see what he is singing to. His 
heart is bursting with the beauty of 
Soy 

Maurice sauntered over. 

“Now look!” Hiram 
pointing to the left. 

The boy gazed through an aperture 
in the gulch, cut in huddles of hills all 
covered with blossoming trees, There- 
upon appeared like magic a broad, 
level valley which from the distance 
looked like a calm sea of shimmering 
blue, dotted with white sail boats. 
Where a village lay, the illusion was 
like a harbor on a gala day. Off far- 
ther, miles away, the bluer sky re- 
flected enchantingly down on the 
mountains melting mistily. away. The 
noon sun hung above, bringing out the 
scattering trees along the zigzag peaks 
in lacelike tracery against the sky. 

Maurice drew a long breath as his 
eyes swept back over the tinted hills 
sloping toward each other and the val- 
ley. More than ever he longed to pos- 
sess this little ranch. This whole ex- 


exclaimed, 
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quisite view would be his. Presently 
he sighed as his gaze traveled down 
to the little home in its frame of flow- 
ers and trees. The strident discord of 
mortgage and sorrow and someone 
else’s displacement seemed to mock 
the scene and his would-be joyful 
mood. 

“Do you wonder the little bird 
sang?” Hiram asked, after waiting for 
it all to have the proper effect on the 
prospective buyer. 

Maurice was serious now, and ig- 
nored the pleasantry. “It’s the grand- 
est thing I ever saw! Think of work- 
ing day after day with a view like that 
stretched before you.” After an in- 
terval he asked wistfully, “I dua’t sup- 
pose you know of another place simi- 
lar for sale?” 

“No, I don’t. None with soil like 
this and trees just coming into full 
bearing. You’ve seen them all. What’s 
the matter with this ?” 

“She doesn’t want to sell. I could 
not buy it from her, anyway. It’s a 
dream though,” he said, as if shaking 
off a temptation. 

Hiram took a few quick steps near- 
er Maurice. “As far as her not want- 
ing to sell is concerned, I can per- 
suade her to,” he said confidently, an 
almost imperceptible ring of impa- 
tience in his voice. “Why, she must 
sell to someone; otherwise she'll lose 
it. Look at that fine pasture down 
there,” pointing toward a patch of 
green near the right boundary line, 
“an everrunning spring in it, and go- 
ing to waste. Two hundred chickens 
and a cow used to run in there and get 
all the green they wanted.” 

“Yes,” the boy sighed, “But—” 

Hiram went on, “She'll nave to hire 
every tap. How is she going to pay 
for it? The kindest act you ever did 
would be to buy the place.” 

“Of course, when one looks at it in 
that light it would,” Maurice agreed. 
After a pause he interjected, “Still, it 
seems like a crime to take it.” 

“A crime not to! It would give her 
almost three thousand and save the 
dear old lady from the poor-house.” 
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Maurice made no reply. 

Shortly after they began to descend, 
Maurice unconsciously pulling down 
branches in a caressing way as he 
went and covering himself with fall- 
ing petals. After a few silent minutes 
a sudden thought struch him. He turn- 
ed and faced his companion. “Al- 
most three thousand?” he ejaculated. 
“T thought you said it was mortgaged 
for half its value.” 

“Well, there’s the interest at seven 
per cent and my commission.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon.” 

Maurice strode on again. 

“Someone is sure to get it soon. You 
may as well have it,” floated after 
him. 

“T realize that.” Then suddenly he 
said, with a reflective air, as if he 
were doing mental figuring, “If she 
decides to sell, I’ll pay the commis- 
sion. I'll feel better about it, if it 
takes my last cent.” 

The other laughed rather abashed. 
“I don’t care who pays the commis- 


sion. I can’t sell property for my 
health.” 
“Certainly not,’ Maurice agreed, 


digging his heels in the soft earth and 
hurrying on. “I wasn’t insinuating 
anything.” 

They crossed the pasture amid the 
breath and beauty of wild flowers, the 
buzzing of insects and the calling ot 
birds, with Hiram explaining its mon- 
ey-making possibilities. 

In a few minutes they found them- 
selves among the roses under the per- 
gola. 

“We'll go in now,” Hiram suggest- 
ed in an undertone, “and hear what 
she’s got to say.” 

The gravel crunched under their 
feet. She opened wide the door, and 
called, “I’ve got tea all ready for you.” 

Hiram went in first. As Maurice 
came nearer she caught sight of his 
glowing cheeks and petal-drenched 
shoulders and hat. She laughed. “My, 
you look like the queen of the May.” 

Maurice stepped back and shook oft 
the petals. 

The noon sun had been glowing hot- 
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ter. The cool green rug in the dining- 
room was restful, as were the deep 
window seats, piled with pillows and 
the hanging basket drooping with 
vines. A cut glass bowl containing 
pansies and rose buds brightened the 
old-fashioned white china on the ta- 
ble. 

Mrs. Beaman moved about with a 
very becoming sprightliness, placing 
the lunch on the table. Her troubles 
and grief were momentarily forgotten. 
She was ministering to young people. 

Hiram was quiet, evidently waiting 
to see where the conversation would 
lead. 

When at last she sat down, she ask- 
ed, “Mr. Gilbert, do you think this is 
a good ranch?” 

“Tt’s fine!” 

She laughed with enthusiastic agree- 
ment. “It is! My,” she went on, as 
she passed the scrambled eggs and 
put some on her own plate, “I’ve got 
some appetite today. I can scarcely 
eat when I’m alone.” 

“That’s what I’ve been saying, Mrs. 
Beaman,” Hiram remarked. “It’s too 
lonely for you here.” 

In a nervous way, without replying, 
she began to pour the tea. 

“What a magnificent view there is 
from the gulch,” Maurice said to break 
the rather strained silence and to ex- 
press what was haunting him. 

“Oh, it’s grand—grand,” she broke 
out. “But, I haven’t been up there for 
a long time. Harry used to help me 
up. Now—” she paused abruptly. 
“Take some more gingerbread, Mr. 
Gilbert,” she requested, hurriedly. 
“You're not eating anything. Hiram, 
help yourself.” 

“No need to urge me,” he flattered 
her, “I know what kind of a cook you 
are.” 

After the meal was over, Hiram got 
down to business, and remarked, “The 
fruit’s going to set extra heavy, I can 
see that. It'll need a lot of thinning.” 

“Yes?” she questioned. 

“Have to be well thinned, too,” he 
went on, “or the ‘cots won’t be any 
size.” 
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“There’s such a lot of work in an 
orchard,” she sighed. 

“It’s the little things that count, that 
make success or failure. And it takes 
considerable money, too, to move a 


crop. 
“I know, Hiram, I know.” 

“Then a good many times you don’t 
get your money right away—have to 
wait a long time. And labor must be 
paid, and—” he paused for breath. 
“It’s always a losing venture for a wo- 
man. We could look after you better 
if—” 

“TI want to tell you, Hiram, if I am 
sixty, I’m not old. I don’t need look- 
ing after.” She waved her hand at 
him in playful defiance. 

He leaned over and gently patted 
her shoulder. “I’m saying these things 
for your good. A delicate woman 
alone can’t make a success of a ranch, 
much less pay off a debt.” 

Her face grew a shade paler. 

He hurried to push his point. “A 
buyer doesn’t come along every day. 
Mr. Gilbert needs a ranch like this. 
He can’t stand inside work any longer. 
Why, look at the change in him since 
morning!” 

“Oh, I noticed it,” she smiled to the 
boy. “Didn’t I say he looked like the 
queen of the May.” 

Maurice laughed and pulled back 
sheepishly. “I—I don’t know what to 
do, Mrs. Beaman,” he faltered. “I 
don’t want to induce you to sell. But 
I do like the place.” 

Hiram glanced at her significantly, 
ignoring Maurice’s stammering re- 
marks. “Mr. Gilbert has offered to 
pay six thousand and the commission. 
That’s a fine offer—cash, too. Par- 
don me for speaking so plain, but I’d 
like to see you get your money out 
safe. We—” 

“Hiram, you talk so much I can’t 
think.” 

She rose in an agitated manner. Af- 
ter a moment the boy got up too. Both 
stood viewing the ocean of blossoms. 

Finally she turned toward Maurice. 
“You would like to have it?” 

“Very much. But I don’t—” 
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“An offer like that doesn’t come 
every day,” Hiram put in. “Cash, 
too.” 

She didn’t seem to hear, but excused 
herself and went into the kitchen. In 
there she pattered across the floor 
with quick steps and rattled pans. 
Then for an interval all was quiet. 

Suddenly, in the hush, she stood in 
the doorway and announced, “Well, 
boy, you can have it. I can’t go on.” 

Directly she turned back into the 
kitchen. The boy swallowed a lump 
in his throat and tried to speak. Hiram 
jumped to follow and congratulate her 
on her good sense. 

The pans were rattled more noisily 
for a moment. After that Hiram and 
the old lady re-entered the dining- 
room. He was saying, “The best 
thing—” 

She raised a protesting hand. “Let’s 
say no more about it, Hiram. It’s but 
a business deal. If Mr. Gilbert wants 
the ranch on those terms he can have 
a 

“Thank you,” the boy faltered, with- 
out joy in his voice. 

“Now, Mr. Gilbert, if you will make 
a deposit,” Hiram advised. 

Maurice drew out his check-book. 
Thereupon he noticed how like a sta- 
tue she sat there. He fumbled with it 
in an undecided way. 

She roused and crossed over to him 
and put a hand on his shoulder. 
“Don’t think you’re taking anything 
from me, boy. It’s a fair price; and 
I must sell.” 

Without further parley the check 
was written and laid on the table. 

“You'll have the papers made out 
and see to everything, Hiram?” she 
questioned, while he wrote out a re- 
ceipt. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

After a little more conversation, 
Maurice said he would like to get the 
late afternoon train to the city. 

The young man edged toward the 
door. 

“When will it be convenient—” Hi- 
ram began gently. 

“Just as soon as you get the papers 
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made out. I'll begin to pack right 
away.” 

“There’s no hurry,” the boy mur- 
mured. 

She shook hands with the new own- 
er of her house and breathed, “I hope 
you'll be happy here.” 

“T’m sure I will.” 

Outside the door, under the whis- 
pering trees, and in the scented wind, 
Maurice looked at her with a strange 
expression in his brown eyes. He 
parted his lips to speak. Then some- 
thing he saw in hers made him close 
them again. 

“Hiram, see if you can rent Wright’s 
cottage for me,” she called. 

“Just the thing,” he agreed. 

Hiram’s brisk bounce as he led the 
way to the automobile told that he had 
made three hundred dollars that morn- 
ing. But Maurice, who had at last se- 
cured his dream home, and emancipa- 
tion from the office, followed with 
lagging steps. 

Hiram started the engine. Mau- 
rice put his hand on the machine ready 
to get in, hesitated, and turned his 
head toward the house sunk in medi- 
tation. 

He drew away, saying in a shaky 
voice, “Just a minute, Mr. Dorst. I'll 
be back directly.” 

He ran across the lawn that now 
was his, onto the gravel road to the 
glass door under the pergola. There 
he hesitated again, glancing in, his 
fingers bent to rap, though they hung 
there motionless. 

The old lady’s head, on her out- 
stretched arms, was lying among the 
cushions in the window seat, her body 
in a storm of tremors. 

Softly he went in, and in one stride 
reached her side. His slendor form 
bent over her. “I don’t want you to 
leave your home. I—” 

“What a silly old body I am.” she 
exclaimed, drying her tears and rais- 
ing her head. 

“T don’t want you to leave,” he re- 
peated. 

“T’m glad it’s sold. 
going to have it, son.” 


I’m glad you’re 
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He dropped down beside her, trem- 
bling. “Couldn’t—couldn’t you make 
it real ?” 

“Make what real?” in surprise. 

“The—the son.” . 

“You poor boy.” The tears welled 
into her eyes again. “Compassion for 
a silly old body is carrying you away. 
Tell me what you came back for, 
dear.” 

“For this; to ask to adopt you for— 
for my mother.” 

Once more, amid a mingled laugh 
and cry, the old lady’s head fell among 
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the pillows. From their depths she 
quivered, “I'd be so happy. But you'll 
be wanting to get married.” 

“A fellow wants a mother first,” he 
burst out childishly, a starved longing 
in his voice and eyes. “I never—had 
one. I was brought up in an orphan 
asylum.” 

Then as a short, sharp blast from 
Hiram’s automobile horn vibrated in- 
to the tense emotion, she laughed tear- 
fully, her right hand against his cheek, 
“Tell Hiram I'll count the minutes un- 
til you bring your trunk.” 





BALLADE OF THE MISSION BELLS 


Here are the Mission’s rafters old 
Cobwebbed vistas enwrapped in gloom, 
Shadowy cloisters damp and cold 

Haunts where the spider spins her loom, 
Lonely pathways from room to room 

Altars where only memory dwells, 

And plaster falling in dingy spume, 

But where is the sound of the Mission Bells? 


Fringing the walls are dahlias bold 

Rose and lark-spur with faint perfume, 
Purple aster and marigold 

Flaring out in a gorgeous bloom, 

Radiant colors the suns illume 

Steeped and held in the summer’s spells, 
Aloof from the city’s fret and fume, 

But where are the sound of the Mission Bells? 


Now no more may the monks behold 

Jesus, risen from out the tomb, 

Now no more shall their beads be told 
Tasks no more will their hands resume, 

The coals are dead by the chimney’s flume, 
While grass grows thick by the dried-up wells, 
And time creeps onward, and days consume, 
But where is the sound of the Mission Bells? 
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Prince with the dust of a century’s doom 

So stand deserted these empty cells, 

And down by the sea the breakers boom 

But where is the sound of the Mission Bells? 


ERNEST McGarFey. 





Viewpoints 


By Maud B. Rodgers 


er, deeper light on the great gray 

plains of sagebrush, and a lighter, 

more changeful hue on this coun- 
try’s great heritage of everlasting hills 
whose matchless coloring forever lies 
in distinct contrast with the sombre 
shade of the everlasting plain. Spring- 
time in Nevada. The coming of bud 
and bird, be the buds but those of the 
willows overhanging brook or river, 
the bird an exile from some Southern 
clime. Here, as in every portion of 
the universe, into the human heart 
steals that buoyancy of hope, that sub- 
tle change, engendered by the coming 
of the mystical springtime—which is 
akin to the resurrection. 

To none does this return of warmer 
sunshine, balmier air, come with more 
gratifying effect than to the Piute In- 
dian, the neglected, desolate native ot 
the sagebrush and the plain. Upon 
this particular spring day in Nevada 
two representatives of the widely sep- 
arated natives of the State met—one 
a powerful Westerner of middle age, 
riding a tireless chestnut thoroughbred 
of easy saddle and impressive bridle; 
the other a tall, lank Indian, somewhat 
older than the white man, his calico 
mustang bedraggled and worn, his bri- 
dle a rope, his saddle a rag. It was 
the sunset hour, and they had both 
ridden many miles before meeting up- 
on this common ground—a height 
overlooking a small sheltered valley 
dotted with wigwams. Each gazed 
upon the other with hostile eye and re-~ 
frained from dismounting, although 
each knew he had reached the end of 
his journey. Why, after this long ride, 
made intolerable to the Indian by the 
thought of a paleface, and worse than 
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intolerable to the white man by the 
memory of a redskin, did it happen 
that at its close these two should reach 
their destination together ? 

At length the white man spoke, his 
manner overbearing, his voice intoler- 
ant and harsh. He pointed down into 
the valley: “Is that Piute Jim’s hovel, 
wigwam, what you may call it?” 

The immobile face of the Indian ex- 
pressed no intelligence. He shook his 
head. 

“No sabe,” queried the white man, 
“Why you no sabe ?” 

The Indian again slowly shook his 
head. 

The white man smiled scornfully, 
pointing again toward the wigwams, 
“White Crowfoot, eh ?” 

The Indian suddenly understood. 
He nodded his head and grunted an 
affirmative reply. The white man 
shook his fist in the direction of the 
wigwams as though he would raze 
them to the ground with a mighty blow 
from his strong, upraised arm. 

“Curse on the dirty tribe! I wish 
I had the power-to lay each member 
dead.” 

The dull, tired brain of the Indian 
failed to comprehend the depth of this 
man’s wrath. The last word, spoken 
in such rage and bitterness was the 
only one he fully grasped. To him it 
signified separation, grief, eternal sil- 
ence. He turned and looked away 
far across the peaceful land, toward 
the vast expanse of sunset splendor 
that glorified the passing day. His 
eyes gazed into the depth of the bril- 
liant, billowy clouds. 

“The Great Father,” he said, point- 
ing with long, brown finger to the fan- 
tastic clouds tower-like, massed into 
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shapes that resembled the domes and 
spires of some far distant city, and 
which instinctively proclaimed to his 
untutored mind the many mansions of 
his father’s house, “Sin Kavata dead!” 

The white man turned to the Indian, 
whose closing words he had failed to 
hear. He scornfully repeated the 
words in which the Indian had pro- 
fessed his belief. “The Great Fath- 
er!” and he laughed loud and mock- 
ingly. 

Suddenly a group upon horseback 
swung around the bend—a brilliant 
young woman, two well-groomed 
young men accompanying her. At the 
sight of Colonel Winters she drew 
rein. The young men saluted. 

“You, Colonel Winters?” her voice 
rang clear and distinct, “then you have 
heard ?” 

Why, now, did this woman arrive 
upon the scene to further taunt the 
Colonel with her beauty and charm? 
For many months the pride, the shame 
of this man had kept him from making 
this trip, and during all this time, 
while he had brooded alone behind 
barred doors, in silence and bitterness 
of soul, the thought of this woman and 
the thought of an Indian girl had been 
his only company, two spectres that 
had made his life intolerable. And 
now by some chance of circumstance 
which he could not comprehend this 
very woman from whom he had hid- 
den himself stood with him now in his 
hour of humiliation, To this woman 
of his own race he strove to hide his 
confusion, his anger, as he had tried 
to express it to the man of an alien 
race. 

“The news Angela,” he spoke as 
kindly as possible, in his heart blam- 
ing her for having come too late into 
the life of his son. Why had she dal- 
lied at finishing schools when she had 
been created well-nigh perfect? She 
should have been his daughter, the 
wife of his son, that wayward prodi- 
gal, the companion of Indians, a 
“squaw man.” 

“With me news is an unknown quan- 
tity. The Winters ranchero is equip- 
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ped with neither telephone nor wire- 
less.” 

“T heard it but this afternoon, and it 
happened over a week ago. Poor Sin 
Kavata and the little papoose are 
dead.” 

The Colonel held up a warning fin- 
ger. He now understood why the In- 
dian sat on his horse beside him. The 
girl comprehended. Her soft eyes 
turned to the drooping figure beyond 
the Colonel. 

“Dead!” Once more the Indian 
caught the word, and he pointed to the 
West with its golden sheen of sunset 
spreading farther and farther above 
the horizon. 

“The Great Father,” he repeated, as 
though the words were part of some 
monotonous chant. 

The white man no longer scoffed at 
the lonely Indian’s belief. He now 
granted him that comfort which in his 
own suddenly readjusted life he once 
more believed to be the inalienable 
right of all human beings. 

“Colonel Winters, he is Sin Kava- 
ta’s father. He has stopped at our 
ranch many times.” 

“T suppose so, Angela,” and the Col- 
onel lowered his voice. “Can you tell 
me anything of Henry?” 

He saw her face flush slightly; her 
eyes betrayed her heart. 

“Father has him at the sheep ranch 
—the one away up in the hills, you 
know.” ; 

“You will thank your father for me, 
Angela.” 

Angela lifted the bridle and bade 
the Colonel good-night; remarking it 
was well he would have a full moon 
for his night ride home. But to him 
the moonlight now had little to do with 
his life. He could ride through the 
blackest night with a heart in which 
hope pulsed anew. His prodigal son 
was on the long way home to his fath- 
er’s house; he had returned to his own. 
Upon the departure of the three young 
people the Colonel dismounted and 
unstrapped a heavy blanket from his 
saddle. This he handed to the Indian 
and motioned him to wrap it around 
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his shoulders. He then unhooked his 
lunch-box from the back of his sad- 
dle and handed it also to the Indian. 
The feast of a happy heart was his, 
he needed no further refreshments. 
But the Indian shook his head and laid 
his hand upon his heart. 

“Sick?” asked the white man, im- 
patiently. 

The Indian once more pointed West- 
ward, where the light was now slowly 
fading. He then laid his bony, brown 
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hand upon his face, above his eyes, 
which he momentarily closed. 

“The Great Father.” 

What did it matter if this man, if all 
his people of the plain, were passing 
out? The sooner gone the better. The 
Colonel turned and remounted his 
horse which was growing restive, bid- 
ding the Indian descend into the val- 
ley before the night dews fell upon 
him. 

In another moment he was away. 

















































THE FIGHTING LINE 


When Jimmy went to fight the Hun 
Across the briny sea 

It seemed like setting of the sun 
To Jimmy’s ma and me, 

And I opine we would repine, 
But we’ve no time, you see. 











For now that Jimmy’s gone to fight, 
To finish off the Hun, 

If he’s to do the fighting right, 
And get ’em on the run, 

We've got to hustle day and night 
A-backing up our son. 


We don’t get up at reveille 
Or go to bed at “taps,” 

But when the morning whistle blows 
There’s no more time for naps— 

We've got to hustle shot and shell 
And guns for all those chaps. 


Jim’s ma is raising garden truck, 
One sister’s making “sass,” 
Another’s in munitions, 
And our only other lass 
Will be a Red Cross nurse right soon, 
She’s leading in her class. 


I’m working fifteen hours a day 
And yet I’m feeling fine, 

And when I do get tired I say 
Well, that’s a certain sign 

That I’m a soldier in my way 
And on the fighting line. 






Evuis MEREDITH. 





The Maker of a Public Market 


By Agnes Lockhart Hughes 


Market that has few equals in the 

United States for location, scenic 

beauty and practical utility. It is 
the common meeting ground for those 
of great means, as well as those of 
small, and has patrons from all classes 
from the thrifty housewife with a 
twine bag to the millionaire mistress 
in her automobile—all intent on the 
procuring of fresh green goods direct 
from the producer, which are sold at a 
reasonable price to the consumer. And 
this wonderful market place, in the 
midst of a hustling, bustling Western 
city, was made possible through the 
efforts of Mr. Thomas P. Revelle, a 
Seattle councilman and member of a 
prominent firm of practicing barris- 
ters, who became imbued with the idea 
that a public market was a much need- 
ed institution in Seattle. 

This was less than a decade of years 
ago, and at that period the producers 
of vegetables and other such commo- 
dities were compelled to deal with the 
consumer through commission mer- 
chants and retail grocerymen of the 
city—while the producer, consumer 
and retail grocer were, apparently, un- 
der the control of a certain commission 
merchants’ association to such an ex- 
tent that the price of produce raised 
by the rancher and farmer was largely 
fixed by the association. The result 
being that producer received very lit- 
tle for his goods, whereas the consum- 
er was required to pay an extra price, 
thereby putting green goods almost 
beyond .the means of the ordinary 
wage earner and making a luxury of 
the real necessities. 

Added to this fixing of the sale rate 
was the fact of Seattle’s high rents, 
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making the cost of produce for the 
average family exceedingly expen- 
sive. Mr. Revelle argued that if a 
public market could be installed in the 
city, to which the producer could 
bring his goods direct, the consumer 
could meet with him, and thus, by 
eliminating the middleman’s profit, as 
well as escaping high rents, that it 
would result in the producer obtain- 
ing better prices, and, at the same 
time, the consumer would get the pro- 
duce at a lesser cost than he had ob- 
tained heretofore. So Mr. Revelle 
took the matter up with the City Coun- 
cil, but received very scant encourage- 
ment at the time, as the members of 
the council did not think the plan feas- 
ible. But Mr. Revelle persevered, un- 
til he finally induced this body to set 
apart Pike Place—a business thor- 
oughfare, for the use of local ranchers 
who had produce to sell. The plan was 
bitterly opposed by commission men, 
grocerymen, and many others, who did 
not deem it part of the city’s affair to 
furnish a highway of trade for the 
public. 

But the experiment was tried and 
proved such a genuine success that 
the Public Sanitary Market became an 
assured fact, and has grown away be- 
yond the expectations of the most san- 
guine. It has proved a godsend to the 
producer and to the consumer, as well. 

Yet few of the market patrons thor- 
oughly appreciate its scenic beauties. 
It is the tourist or stranger within the 
city gates who gasps in wonderment at 
the beauties of nature on all sides. To 
the left gleams Elliott Bay, at the very 
feet of the market, with West Seattle 
on the opposite side, invitingly beck- 
oning one over. Then, against the 
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sky that in summer vies with the tur- 
quoise blue of Italy’s dome, are silhou- 
etted the gorgeous Olympic mountains, 
opalescent and snow-crowned. To the 
right rises Seattle, proudly gazing sea- 
ward from its hill crests, its broad 
business thoroughfares and splendid 
buildings telling a chapter of the city’s 
marvelous progress along commercial 
lines. Then down the vista, between 
stalls of tempting farm produce, one 
may walk at leisure and purchase at 
will these commodities for a mere 
bagatelle. Always in the open air, too, 
the traffic goes on, for Seattle’s cli- 
mate makes possible the open air 
market the year round, while green 
fresh vegetables of some sort are al- 
ways procurable throughout the twelve 
calendar months. 

Think of buying luscfous strawber- 
ries, early in the Spring season, for a 
dime a basket; fresh, juicy asparagus 
at two pounds for fifteen cents; deli- 
cious green peas, two pounds for fif- 
teen cents; home grown cauliflower, 
ten cents per head; tender, rosy rad- 
ishes, one cent a bunch; with young 
scullions, five bunches for a nickel; 
spinach, dandelions and turnip tops 
can be bought for as low as three 
pounds for a dime; parsnips, carrots, 
turnips and beets, five cents for five 
bunches; watercress and crisp head 
lettuce, two for a nickel; chives, chic- 
ory, endives, onions, rhubarb and oth- 
er such commodities being offered at 
like low prices, while fruit is purchas- 
able at low figures. 

Most of these stalls are presided 
over by Japanese men and women, in- 
terspersed by Italians and Greeks. 
Then, further along, one comes to the 
farmers’ stalls, as they are called— 
these being in charge of white farm- 
ers from nearby ranches, and here one 
can buy fine large eggs at twenty-five 
cents a dozen; fresh killed chickens at 
twenty-two cents a pound; all sorts of 
fresh killed meats, very reasonable; 
home made jellies and preserves, cot- 
tage cheese, fresh churned butter, at 
thirty cents a pound; rhubarb, five 
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pounds for a nickel; cucumbers, five 
cents each, and freshly ground horse- 
radish, a whiff of which will bring 
tears to the eyes of the most hardened. 
Reaching to the end of this walk one 
halts instinctively to gaze on the pano- 
ramic beauties spread about so lavish- 
ly, and to inhale the tonic ozone waft- 
ed from mountains and bay. 

Then, crossing the street, another 
array of miscellaneous produce, fruits 
and staples tempt the purse, and an 
assortment of meats to suit the most 
fastidious is found beside fruits of the 
sea obtainable at low prices. 

Every day the market is open to the 
public, excepting Sunday, but Satur- 
day is the time when throngs hie forth 
to replenish their larders—and on this 
day hundreds of automobiles are park- 
ed along the curbs of the market while 
their owners touch elbows with her of 
the five cent market basket, that is 
soon laden with produce. It is the 
fashion to go to market, in Seattle, and 
has set the pace for economy in the 
household. Nobody sneers because 
the mistress or the master of the 
household carried a loaded market 
basket—while the household is bene- 
fitted by the purchase of nice fresh 
produce at a saving of a great many 
pennies. 

Mr. Revelle—father of the Seattle 
Public Sanitary Market—is the father 
of four children, and pointing to his 
happy family, he remarks, jocularly, 
“One of my reasons for desiring a pub- 
lic market.” 

Be that as it may, he has benefited 
the community by launching a cam- 
paign for a public market that has 
given Seattle something not only of 
civic pride, but of assistance in regu- 
lating the family exchecquer and mak- 
ing possible the obtaining of produce 
at reasonable prices, while still assur- 
ing the producer of better returns than 
he hitherto realized, when he reckoned 
with the middleman and commission 
association. Seattle’s market place is 
an economic center, “a thing of beau- 
ty, and a joy forever.” 














The Mounted Riflemen of the North- 
West Territory 


By Fred Lockley 


HE settlement of the Oregon 

Question by the treaty between 

Great Britain and the United 

States, which was proclaimed on 
Aug. 5, 1846, was followed by the re- 
moval of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
headquarters from Fort Vancouver, on 
the Columbia river, to Victoria. This, 
in connection with the Indian troubles 
incident to the Cayuse war, which fol- 
lowed the murder of Dr. and Mrs. Mar- 
cus Whitman at Wailatpu, induced the 
War Department to recruit troops to 
be sent out to Oregon. 

Companies L and M of the First 
Artillery, under Major J. S. Hathaway, 
were dispatched by sea and a rifle 
regiment was ordered to be raised 
which should proceed by land to Fort 
Vancouver. Col. William Wing Lor- 
ing was selected as the commander of 
the proposed rifle regiment of mount- 
ed riflemen. This regiment was rais- 
ed in the winter of 1848 and the spring 
of 1849, and it is interesting to know 
Judge Wm. H. Packwood, one of Ore- 
gon’s most respected pioneers, now 
living at Baker, was a member of this 
regiment and marched across the 
plains in the summer of 1849. It was 
stationed at Camp Vancouver, now 
Vancouver Barracks. Judge Pack- 
wood was a member of Co. B, under 
command of Capt. Noah Newton. 
The recruits for the regiment were 
sent to Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, 
and were recruited from what were 
then the Frontier States, now the Mid- 
dle States. When a sifficient num- 
ber of recruits had been sent to Jef- 
ferson Barracks several companies 


were formed, and in February, 1849, 
they were sent overland to the frontier 
post of Fort Leavenworth. 

The men were in their saddles for 
about 30 days in marching from Jef- 
ferson Barracks to Fort Leavenworth. 
As the weather was intensely cold and 
mess arrangements were inadequate, 
they were glad to reach Fort Leaven- 
worth. Some of the other companies 
came up the Missouri by steamboat 
when the ice had broken up sufficient- 
ly. Col. Loring established Camp 
Summer on Salt Creek, about five 
miles from Fort Leavenworth. Here 
the troops stayed until the regiment 
was recruited to its full strength. As 
soon as the Quartermaster, Lt. D. M. 
Frost, and Major Cross of the Com- 
missary Department, were able to se- 
cure equipment and the necessary 
wagons, mules, horses, forage and oth- 
er supplies, the regiment was made 
ready for the long overland trip across 
the plains. Horses, rifles, sabres and 
revolvers were issued to the men, and 
on the tenth of May, 1849, the regi- 
ment broke camp and started for Fort 
Vancouver. There were 31 commis- 
sioned officers, 600 enlisted men, 106 
wagons and over 2,000 animals, con- 
sisting of the mounts for the men and 
the mules and horses for the wagon 
train. In addition to the soldiers 
there were teamsters, guides and other 
civilian employees. Captain Robert 
M. Morris, with 25 enlisted men, was 
detailed as military escort for Gen- 
eral Wilson, who had just been ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs for the Pacific Coast, and who 
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was going to his post overland. 

Gen. Wilson, with Milton S. Lath- 
am, afterward U. S. Senator from Cal- 
ifornia, and their party did not leave 
until June 5, 1849. Gen. Wilson’s mil- 
itary escort started with 200 head ot 
stock, including the mounts for the 
men and the mules for the wagon 
train. They reached the summit of 
the Sierras with but nineteen animals 
left of the 200 with which they started. 
One of the civilian employees accom- 
panying this party was M. P. Deady, 
later to become a distinguished judge 
at Portland, Oregon. 

The regiment of Mounted Riflemen 
under Col. Loring established military 
posts at Fort Laramie, leaving mem- 
bers of two companies there under 
command of Capt. Thoams G. Rhett, 
and also establishing a post at Fort 
Hall, where troops were left. 

The story of the richness of the Cal- 
ifornia gold fields induced many of 
the men to attempt to desert. Deser- 
tions and choiera thinned the ranks 
somewhat as the weeks went by. Be- 
tween Fort Laramie and The Dalles 
45 of the 106 wagons and one ambu- 
lance were abandoned. More than 300 
mules and horses had died, and 70 
men had died or deserted. When the 
men reached The Dalles their shoes 
were tied on with leather strings and 
their clothes were in rags. The troops 
came down the Columbia in yawls, 
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Hudson Bay boats and rafts. One of 
the rafts was wrecked at Cascade Rap- 
ids, six of its crew of eight soldiers be- 
ing drowned and the goods lost. The 
party that took the stock and wagons 
over the mountains near the base of 
Mt. Hood lost two-thirds of their 
stock on account of the weakened con- 
dition of the horses. At Oregon City, 
where the regiment were first quar- 
tered, 120 of the men deserted to go 
to the California gold mines. Some 
were recaptured, some reached Cali- 
fornia, and some were frozen to death 
in the Siskiyous. 

In the spring of 1850 the remaining 
members of the regiment of Mounted 
Riflemen were ordered to Vancouver, 
and they built the log barracks and 
other buildings at the post. Early in 
1851 the regiment of Mounted Rifle- 
men was ordered to go to New Orleans 
and the First Dragoons, under Major 
Kearney, came to Vancouver. In Sep- 
tember, 1852, the 4th U. S. Infantry, 
under Lieut. Col. B. L. E. Bonneville, 
arrived at Columbia Barracks, as Van- 
couver Barracks was then called. 

Scores of officers whose names 
have been written large on history’s 
page have served at Vancouver; men 
like Grant and Sheridan and Dent and 
McClellan, Harney and Miles, How- 
Ard and Pickett, Casey and Wood, 
Hardie and Ord, and scores of others 
equally well known. 
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ORANGE BLOSSOMS 


Through my window comes the frangrance sweet 

Of orange blossoms budding forth anew, 
Their waxen beauty a companion meet 

Of sunrise glories and the morning dew. 
Essence of joy is in their rare perfume, 

That drives away all sadness and all gloom; 
And o’er my senses steals the subtle charm 

Of cloudless southern skies, of sunshine warm, 
Of zephyr’s cooling breath on which there floats 

The music of a mocker’s thrilling notes. 





—ANNA M. BAKER. 










































The Measure of a Man 


By Eleanor Frothingham Haworth 


HIS Western country is a curi- 

ous place, Uncle George. Its 

standards are so different from 
those of the Atlantic Coast. 

wondering how adaptable I'll be.” 

“What’s happened, Edgar? From 
what do you draw this conclusion? 
You’ve been here less than a week.” 

“It’s in the air, I think, Uncle. Yes- 
terday a man told me of staking his 
mine at a gaming table and losing it, 
as if that were a thing to be counted 
a good joke. I overheard two men, 
day before yesterday, laughing over 
tricks they had played on Indians and 
a ‘tenderfoot’ from the States. Then 
this morning at the store, a rough look- 
ing customer told me about having his 
claim jumped in the Tanana river 
stampede. He spoke rather admir- 
ingly of the claim-jumper as being 
smarter than himself. I’d have been 
furious just recalling such a thing. I 
never could forgive a wrong like that.” 

“T would advise you to stay with us, 
Edgar. A better day is coming, and 
we need men of your type to build up 
permanent institutions.” 

“One thing strikes me favorable— 
the unique friendliness of these front- 
ier men. They go about in oddly-as- 
sorted couples, one minute on the 
verge of a quarrel, the next almost em- 
bracing—queer friends, aren’t they?” 

“Speaking of forgiving wrongs and 
of strange friendships, Edgar, I’ll tell 
you a story that will interest you. Did 
you ever hear of Stanhope’s Lodge? 
No? Tell anyone that and they would 
know you for a newcomer to this part 
of Canada. 

“Eight years ago an agent advertis- 
ing Canadian lands went to England 
to put over some impecunious second- 
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sons land he had been bamboozled 
into buying himself. Having been 
‘done’ by land sharks, he saw no way 


‘out but to pass on the ‘wild-cat’ 


scheme to some others as ‘easy’ as he 
had been. It was not difficult to find 
investors, for Canadian real estate 
was above par then, and men were 
wild over exaggerated reports of for- 
tunes that had been made in land 
speculation. 

“Cecil Stanhope, a second-son, just 
out of an English university, destined 
by family tradition to the bar, but des- 
perately enamored of a life of advent- 
ure, persuaded his father to invest in 
a half section of extravagantly adver- 
tised land in British Columbia. With 
four hundred pounds in the bank, to 
be drawn on as needed for ranch house 
and barns, with another hundred 
in his pocket, along with his ticket, 
Cecil knew he could expect no more 
from the estate. The parting on both 
sides was with the feeling that all was 
well for all concerned. 

“Early in May Cecil at last stepped 
off the train at Revelstoke. By lake 
boat, stage and livery rig, Stanhope 
went on to the settlement he was seek- 
ing. Here, in the wooden hotel, with 
indifferent accommodations, he turned 
another page in the volume of knowl- 
edge. That there could be such wide 
expanse of land was one kind of les- 
son; that it was possible for a cultured 
Englishman to count for less in the 
bush than an ignorant Canuck, was a 
severer lesson; but that civilized peo- 
ple could actually live in such ram- 
shackle hotels and eat such coarse 
food and sleep on such wooden beds, 
this was a lesson that bit backward 
into his arrogance. 
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“Disappointments and disillusions 
gathered thick and fast. His land, in- 
stead of being ‘a comfortable distance’ 
—‘a few miles’ from this settlement, 
was ‘days of the trail’ away in a region 
as yet unopened to cultivation. His 
carefully selected outfit of customary 
colonist variety according to English 
ideas, brought a smile even to the 
stolid faces of lounging Indians. Noth- 
ing he said or did was right, and his 
inner consciousness was raw, although 
he cloaked his discomfiture under the 
imperturable British poise. Securing 
a guide, necessary outfit and Indian 
packers, he took the trail, and at the 
first camp shunted his tell-tale gar- 
ments for those suited to the rough 
mountainside, swamp and ford. 

“It took a week of resolute travel to 
conquer the distance, which was not 
so great in miles as in difficulties. 
Travel through Canadian forests, 


where one may go for miles without 
once putting foot on mother earth, is 


the furnace that tests the metal ot 
men. Cecil Stanhope won out day 
after day by sheer pride of will, 
though the spirit within him clamored 
for the chance to lay hands on the wily 
agent who had defrauded him.” 

“If I’d been in his place I’d have 
turned back and hunted him up—the 
clever Rogue! before two days over 
that trail!” interrupted Edgar, with 
spirit. 

“There were moments when Stan- 
hope was so beside himself with rage 
that he did turn on the trail,” replied 
Uncle George, “but desire to know 
the worst was strong enough to send 
him forward again. The journey, after 
leaving the broken trail, led north- 
westward along a river valley which 
gradually narrowed and ascended un- 
til they crossed over a moderately 
high pass. They had camped for the 
sixth night on the further side of this 
pass at a spring that fed the stream 
which led them the seventh morning 
down into a canyon-like ravine. This 
opened into a maze of pinnacled gran- 
ite rock masses, and the stream 
spread out into a lake, which received 
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at the east the waters of a glacier 
clinging like an emerald-striped dia- 
mond-studded ribbon to the breast ot 
a giant peak hundreds of feet above 
them. Here, at last, were the bounda- 
ries they sought. Cecil’s ‘broad and 
fertile acres’ resolved themselves into 
acres of granite rock, emerald-green 
lake, a muskeg or two, and a tiny 
mountain park hemmed in by the 
primeval forest.” 

“By Jove, Uncle, that would have 
made me crazy mad.” 

“That was about the way Cecil felt. 
He was so angry that he could not see 
any beauty in that marvelous spot. To 
have been made the victim of such a 
monstrous swindle tore his self control 
into shreds, and he wandered off into 
the bush, where he could rip off the 
mask of pride and let loose the venge- 
ful tumult of wrath that threatened to 
overwhelm his very life. ‘Curse him! 
Curse him! I’d strangle him if I had 
him here!’ and he grasped and shook 
a young fir tree as if it were the man 
whose undoing he lusted for. “The 
time will come—yes, my time will 
come—and revenge will be sweet— 
sweeter for the waiting.’ English self- 
control asserted itself after passion 
had had its way. Stanhope returned 
to camp a resolute, vengeful man. 

“Studying his face, the guide felt 
drawn to an expression of sympathy, 
but he was rebuffed at the first word. 
Later he came to Cecil and unfolded a 
plan. Tourists and men of means in 
increasing numbers were coming to 
the Rockies, seeking a change in the 
hunting of big game—he had guided 
many such parties. Why could not 
Stanhope establish a hunting. lodge 
and headquarters from which parties 
could radiate out over vast stretches of 
as yet unexplored country? The lo- 
cation was ideal. Game was plentiful, 
and would be for years. Canadian 
Harvey was a man of repute among 
guides and hunters, and when he of- 
fered to invest his own savings ot 
years, and to manage the whole estab- 
lishment, Cecil began to listen to the 
venture with keen ears. 





THE MEASURE OF A MAN 


“Thus it was that in the course of 
several years an extensive camp of log 
cabins grew up, clustering about a 
large central building, with dining- 
room and a spacious living-room and 
huge open fireplaces. Stanhope’s 
Lodge was succeeding beyond expec- 
tation.” 

“Did he forget the speculator in his 
prosperity, Uncle? Or did he keep 
his grudge?” 

“Too bad, Edgar, that human nature 
is as it is—as time went on he was as 
set on revenge as ever, with this dif- 
ference, that he would not go out of 
his way to take it—but if that agent 
ever crossed his path, let him beware! 
Stanhope never had a desire to seek 
the cities or to visit the old country. 
Summer and winter his lodge held 
many guests. Winter hunters he pre- 
ferred to summer tourists, for they 
made the weeks of fierce snowstorms 
and below zero weather pass more 
easily. 

“In the fifth autumn, after the es- 
tablishment of the camp, winter set in 
unusually early. Many hunters and 
trappers were caught far from their 
base of supplies, and, one by one, they 
came to Stanhope’s Lodge, some on 
the verge of starvation, others with 
frosted hands, feet or faces. The last 
to come crawled on hands and knees 
for miles, guided by the friendly 
smoke. When he was restored to con- 
sciousness he told of a comrade left 
in their rude cabin a dozen miles away 
across the ridge—helpless from a bro- 
ken leg. There were beans and flour 
and bacon for a few days, and wood 
piled at his side to keep the fire going. 

“A rescue party was hastily organ- 
ized with old Harvey as guide. Stan- 
hope longed to go, but someone had to 
stay by the camp, and Harvey could 
guide better than he. Anxious hours 
of waiting followed. The snow fell 
heavily, and the mercury dropped 
lower and lower. At last, fearing that 
the trail had been lost, Cecil prepared 
to start alone, when a shout came ring- 
ing across the valley, then a gun-shot 
followed. The idlers about the fire- 
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places sprang to their feet and rushed 
to meet the incoming band. Soon 
from a rude improvised litter a figure 
was taken and laid tenderly upon a 
fur-covered couch in the living-room. 
When its wrappings were removed 
life seemed to be extinct. Quickly 
the old hunters practiced their rude but 
skillful methods taught them in na- 
ture’s school. Gradually life re- 
turned. 

“All this while Cecil never took his 
gaze from the face before him. It re- 
minded him of something or some- 
body. At last the eyes opened, and, 
glancing from one to another, fell upon 
Cecil. With a violent start of recog- 
nition, Stanhope exclaimed, ‘What! at 
last—after all these years—you here!” 
It seemed incredible. He turned on 
his heel and walked out of the room, 
his head swimming with sudden fury. 
If he could only get his fingers upon 
the man’s throat! Grinding his teeth, 
he thrust on his fur coat and cap and 
rushed up the slope.” 

“T’'ll wager I know just how he felt, 
Uncle George. I hope Stanhope gave 
him what he deserved,” cried Edgar, 
impulsively. 

“Not so fast, my boy. Remember 
the plight of the unfortunate stranger. 
One must be fair, you know. On and 
on Cecil went with never a thought of 
where he was going. Hours after, he 
came to himself, and knew that he was 
lost. And now a great revulsion of 
spirit set in. In the darkness that was 
shutting down upon him it seemed as 
if his madness had kindled in the 
heavens a greater storm of wrath 
against himself. The angry wind 
howled and shrieked from the peaks, 
an avalanche hurled itself from the 
mountain side, and the air wave that 
rose from its swift passage lifted Cecil 
from his feet and dashed him against 
a snow-cushioned log. What was he, 
after all? A puny atom in the midst 
of eternities! Why had rage so pos- 
sessed him? He felt it no longer. 
There was not a grain of animosity in 
him toward any one, but all about him 
vengeful Nature was weighing him 
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down—fairly crushing him. 

“He knew nothing more until, open- 
ing his eyes in the living-room of his 
own lodge, he gazed into the supplicat- 
ing face of a man lying on an impro- 
vised cot opposite him—the very man 
who, years ago, had so grievously 
injured him. 

“Extending a trembling hand and 
smiling faintly into the beseeching 
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face, the old wound healed and a 
friendship began that is today the 
strongest tie I have on earth—for I 
was that speculator, and Cecil Stan- 
hope is my truest, staunchest friend!” 

“Uncle!” 

“Yes, Edgar. It’s a remarkable 
story—a story of forgiveness; a show- 
ing of a- bit of the divinity that is in 
man.” 





AMERICA’S BOYS 


A song for our boys, America’s boys, 
Lined up in battle array . 

That plow their way through firey spray, 
And keep the foe at bay. 

The bombs may fall and gases appall, 
And death stalk near at hand, 

Yet on they go to strike the blow 

At autocracy’s iron hand. 


They'll help to win though ranks may thin, 
And bloody they reach the goal. 

The flag they wave was meant to save, 
There’s freedom in every fold. 

Its stars are lights that guide aright, 

They never have led astray. 

They are leading now where tyrant power 
To democracy must give way. 


Let never a one that thinks upon 

Our soldiers young and splendid 

Fear they will yield on battle field 

Till God-like task is ended. 

They will not pause in the great cause 
To which their manhood called them, 
*Till from the world there shall be hurled 
The chains of Hunnish thraldom. 


Our gallant boys, America’s boys, 
With stars and stripes a’flying, 
That unafraid have hastened to aid 
The crushed and the dying. 

If they should fall in giving all, 
Death shall not end their glory. 
From their brief youth ideals of truth 
Shall blossom in deed and story. 


Resecca J. GRADWOHL. 





The Root of Evil 


By H. A. Noureddin Addis 


Jim?” Muttering to himself, Mor- 

gan Harris struck an obstinate 

match and lit the short black pipe 
which he held between his teeth. A 
grim, typical picture he made as he 
sat there by the straggling mesquite 
in the shadow of the overhanging 
cliff—typical of the desert in all its 
sinister and immutable grandeur. 

Grim and stern—yet just, are ad- 
jectives that accurately enough set 
forth the code of elemental justice 
that determined Old Morg’s relations 
with his fellow beings, human or 
otherwise. Everyone called him “Old 
Morg,” accent on the “old,” which 
was to distinguish the old prospector 
from “Young Morg,” whose full appel- 
lation was Morgan Williamson, and 
who ran a thirst emporium down at 
Cactus Bluff. At that, one could 
not be absolutely certain that Old 
Morg was the elder of the two. Young 
Morg possessed that smooth, pasty 
complexion, the barroom’s contribu- 
tion to one whose feet seldom stray 
far from its hospitable portals; while 
the other’s face was seamed and fur- 
rowed with the myriad wrinkles which 
the desert early bestows upon her de- 
votees. The one retained beyond its 
allotted years a false appearance of 
youth, the other had early acquired 
the ineradicable marks of age. 

In the desert country Jim Westover, 
Old Morg’s partner, was something of 
a mystery—an object of distrust and 
suspicion. A man of approximately 
the same.age as Old Morg, he had 
dropped into the greaser’s saloon at 
Sunken Springs one day some three or 
four years before, when that old desert 
rat was hanging around the metropolis 
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soaking in his semi-annual quota of 
civilization. Jim had heard Old Morg’s 
complaint that he was getting too old 
to travel the desert alone, and appar- 
ently on the spur of the moment made 
an offer of partnership, which Old 
Morg accepted in less time than it took 
him to make it. 

Jim Westover never became popular 
among the old-timers. Strange tales 
of his past life now and then went the 
rounds of the camps, but whether they 
crept from the outside or had their 
origin in the bitterness of Jim’s ene- 
mies it was hard to determine. Not- 
withstanding, there was something— 
some indefinite and indeterminate 
quality in Jim Westover that made 
and held Old Morg his willing cap- 
tive. 

This particular afternoon Jim had 
gone down to the nearest camp for 
supplies, and during his absence Old 
Morg made a discovery; the discovery 
for which he had toiled and sweat 
during twenty weary years. 

A few feet to one side of a well- 
beaten trail over which in the course 
of a year hundreds of prospectors pass 
Old Morg, resting there while awaiting 
his partner’s return, had scratched a 
little with his pick just to pass the 
time, and in the newly turned earth 
saw traces of gold. Feverishly he 
worked on until at length he uncov- 
ered a stratum of virgin quartz thickly 
dotted with the precious metal. 

Old Morg sat down at the side of 
the trail. There was nothing in this 
to make a man hurry. The gold would 
be there tomorrow, and the next day, 
and thereafter, until he chose to take 
it out. The only way in which time 
mattered was in staking and filing on 
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the claim. And he knew that unless 
he told, no one would be anxious to 
file anywhere in this gulch, which 
from the first prospector in those 
parts down to the rawest tenderfoot 
had never echoed to the ring of a 
miner’s pick. Still, he thought, it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea to keep on the 
lookout until Jim came. Then Jim 
could watch while he went down to 
make the filing—or viceversa. Thus 
thinking, Old Morg walked up the 
trail some three or four hundred yards 
to a point where he would command a 
better view of the surrounding desert, 
and sat down under an overhanging 
cliff. 

Old Morg knew he wasn’t excited. 
He had been prospecting too long to 
be easily excited. But he realized 
that he now had struck the big thing 
of his life. His heart beat rapidly 
and audibly, while he spilled enough 
tobacco to have filled his pipe more 
than once over again in trying to fill 
it. It was ridiculous, the idea that an 
old man, a man who had spent more 
than two.decades on the desert, should 
allow himself to be carried away by 
a strike, however great. Still his 
thoughts ran on his family in the East. 
It was months now—possibly a year— 
since he had heard from them. When 
he left home, years before, after his 
failure in business, he had come West 
with sanguine hopes. He would make 
a fortune in a few months—or at most 
in a year or two, then return to live 
a life of luxurious ease while educat- 
ing his family and giving them a start 
in life. This dream had died hard, 
but it had none the less died. From 
year to year he had postponed the 
triumphant return to the bosom of his 
family with the prospector’s confiding 
belief that success was just around the 
corner. Now his family had grown 


up. Even little Billy, the baby of 
three when he left home, was now 
past twenty-four. And his older child- 
ren were all married, with families 
growing up around them. For them 
there had been no such luxury as edu- 
cation. 


They were forced, as rap- 
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idly as they attained a sufficient age, 
to go out into the world and help earn 
a living for their mother and the 
younger children. But they had al- 
ways shown the proper pluck, and the 
tears came again into Old Morg’s 
eyes as he remembered that while 
they had their disappointments—while 
life was often very hard for them— 
they never lost faith in him, and their 
letters were always full of hope and 
encouragement. Now, he _ thought, 
would they be repaid for their loyalty. 
He pictured his wife, now grown old 
as well as himself, spending her de- 
clining years in comfort, surrounded 
by the thousand little lururies which 
alone can render old age the most 
pleasant period of life. And his child- 
ren,—well, instead of educating his 
children, he would educate his grand- 
children. It only meant that the Har- 
ris family would be one generation 
later in taking its proper place in the 
world. Things were all very well,— 
of course it would have done a great 
deal of good if wealth had come 
twenty years sooner,—but he was by 
no means too old to enjoy it now. 

As the old man sat thinking, build- 
ing air-castles, laying plans for future 
enjoyment, his partner unnoticed, re- 
turned from camp. As he passed 
along the trail he remarked the place 
where Old Morg had made his great 
discovery, and,—looking further up 
the trail— saw the old man sitting 
looking out across the desert. At a 
glance Jim took in the situation. One 
look at the ore the old man had un- 
covered convinced him of its extra- 
ordinary value. Then, furtively watch- 
ing his partner until the intervening 
rocks hid him from sight, Westover 
climbed by a tortuous defile to the 
summit of the cliff that bordered the 
trail and from there cautiously worked 
his way to a position directly above 
Old Morg. Then after a careful sur- 
vey of the surroundings, he lay flat 
on his stomach, his face projecting 
over the edge of the cliff looking 
down directly upon his partner. 

“Gorry, I’d a-thought he’d a-been 
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here long before this time!” continued 
Old Morg when he had his pipe go- 
ing. 

As if in reply to his muttered obser- 
vation, a heavy boulder, smooth, 
black, and round, dropped from the 
outstretched hand of Jim Westover, 
striking Old Morg fairly on the head. 
His pipe dropped from his mouth, 
the stem bitten in two, and Old Morg 
fell back, his arms outstretched, his 
eyes wide open and staring upward, 
and lay still without a tremor. 


* * *&* *&©& & & 


Dark was falling when Jim West- 
over finished his task of staking out 
claims including territory which he 
thought would take in the newly-dis- 
covered vein of gold-bearing quartz 
in all its ramifications. 

“T’d better stake out another one up 
there,” he grumbled, as he looked long 
at a trace of newly turned earth a lit- 
tle distance up the trail, “If I don’t 
somebody'll be diggin’ there ’fore the 
week’s out.” 


Chapter IT. 


From a solitary window in the ex- 
treme end of the bleak, forbidding ex- 
panse of wall which constituted the 
front of the Westover Building a sin- 
gle light flared like a beacon. In a 
dark doorway obliquely across the 
street, where he was almost hidden 
from the view of passers-by, a thin 
visaged man looked up as a darting 
ray from the window pierced the 
gloom of his retreat and wonderingly 
read the legend on the lighted win- 
dow: “The Pioneer Mining Company.” 
And as he sensed the words of which 
the non-committal title was made up, 
as they stood blazoned forth with mi- 
croscopic clearness by the dazzling 
light, the lonely watcher was con- 
scious of a strange thrill. 

“Wonder what’s brought ’em back 
at this time ’o night?” he queried, 
speaking aloud in his abstraction, his 
eyes riveted upon the lighted window. 

“And the doctor said the boy must 
have nourishing food,” he repeated for 
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the hundredth time that night. “If I 
would just a-gone to lodge tonight I 
might a-borrowed another five from 
one o’ the members to tide me over 
til the mill starts up again. But when 
I set eyes on that express wagon this 
afternoon it seemed like I just had to 
follow it down here. Then once I 
got here and watched the man carry 
that package inside I can’t take my 
eyes off the building. Mebby it’s be- 
cause my old granddaddy was a part- 
ner o’ old Jim Westover’s out there in 
the minin’ country before he made his 
stake, and mebby it hain’t that at all, 
—but I feel like there was some force 
a-holdin’ me right here, and there’s 
something goin’ on up there in that 
room right now that has to do with 


” 


me. 


Chapter III. 


“Well?” gruffly demanded Edwin 
Lucius Westover, President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Pioneer Mining 
Company, as the frosted glass door 
labeled “Private” opened in response 
to his grudging “Come!” 

Then, as the rabbit face of his Pri- 
vate Secretary appeared in the 
door, he continued complainingly, “I 
thought I told you, Ross, that Mr. 
Pierce and myself had some import- 
ant matters to discuss, and that I was 
not to be disturbed while he was 
here.” 

“But, Mr. Westover,” began the sec- 
retary, nervously, “here is a package 
for you. It just arrived by express, 
and is marked ‘Important’ and ‘Pri- 
vate,’ so I took the liberty of inter- 
rupting your conference, thinking it 
might be——’ 

“Here! Give me that package! I 
don’t care to listen all day to your ex- 
planations. What you think—if in- 
deed you do think— is of little interest 
to me. You've done it now, and the 
less said about it the better.” Three 
generations of immense wealth in the 
Westover family with the sense of 
irresponsible power thereby engen- 
dered had not made the feeling of 
sympathy or fraternity toward those 
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whom the mining magnate esteemed 
his inferiors. 

The nervous secretary had depos- 
ited his parcel upon his employer's 
desk, and the remark of Mr. Pierce to 
that gentleman as the door closed be- 
hind the employe is enlightening, in- 
asmuch as it to a great extent clears 
up the question of the weighty matters 
the discussion of which had been 
rudely interrupted by the secretary’s 
inopportune arrival. 

“And I say, old man,—if the figure 
of that fourth girl from the end is all 
her own, she’s some chicken, eh?” 

While Pierce was speaking West- 
over cut the string which bound the 
package, and removing the wrapper, 
disclosed a smooth light wooden box, 
almost cubical and about ten inches in 
each dimension. The cover of the box 
was not nailed, simply slipped on,— 
and when, after several ineffectual at- 
tempts, he finally succeeded in de- 
taching it—there was revealed a skull 
carefully packed in excelsior. 

“Ye gods!” exclaimed Pierce, his 
eyes wide and staring as they rested 
upon the gruesome object. 

“What’s the idea? Skeleton at the 
feast—or something of that kind? 
You’re not going in for the study of 
anatomy, are you? Ugh!” The vis- 
itor shivered. 

“Never mind, Pierce,” admonished 
Westover, laughing, “he’s been dead 
long enough. There’s nothing to fear 
from him.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you’re 
going to keep that thing here, I hope,” 
shuddered Pierce, as his friend re- 
moved the skull from the box, and, 
brushing off the threads of excelsior 
which adhered to the bones, carefully 
placed it at the back of his desk, the 
face turned at right angles to himself, 
the eyeless sockets looking out toward 
the street. 

“Hello!” cried Westover, ignoring 
his visitor’s remark, “this old fellow 
has met with violent treatment at 
some time. See that crushed place!” 

Both men rose and bent over the 
grinning emblem of death. 
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“Yes,” continued Westover, touch- 
ing the broken bone, “that is unques- 
tionably the way he met his death. _ If 
it had been done since the bone be- 
came dry and brittle the piece would 
probably have broken away altogether 
and instead of having a dent the skull 
would have had a hole in it.” 

“Besides,” he went on, after care- 
fully examining the mutilation for a 
moment, “if they had done it with a 
pick or shovel the mark of the tool 
would remain on the bone.” 

“With a pick?” queried Pierce. 

“Yes. You see this skull comes 
from the Rocky Gulch mining pro- 
perty. A few weeks ago a workman, 
digging on one of my grandfather’s 
original claims, came upon a skeleton. 
I learned of the occurrence through 
the superintendent, and wrote back 
immediately, asking him to send me 
the skull. This was a claim that never 
produced a cent’s worth of gold, and 
we have always wondered why the 
old man filed on it. Now I am not 
really superstitious, but taking it all 
in all, I imagined the spirit that had 
once animated that skeleton as presid- 
ing over the fortunes of the Rocky 
Gulch Mine, and I thought that what- 
ever anger the disturbing of his age- 
long repose might have aroused would 
probably be assuaged by the care that 
I should give the skull here. In short, 
I felt that the influence had been beni- 
ficent in the past, and hoped that it 
might continue to be so in the fu- 
ture.” 

“Then it’s pure superstition,” grinn- 
ed Pierce, shuddering once more as he 
looked at the grim relic. 

Westover smiled. He was half 
ashamed of that innate superstition, 
from which in reality he could no 
more escape than he could from the 
color of his steel-blue eyes. It was a 
trait, perhaps of inheritance,—possi- 
bly through his mother, since both his 
father and grandfather had been sin- 
gularly free from such things. 

Pierce looked at his watch. “Great 
Heavens!” he exclaimed, rising sud- 
denly to his feet, “it’s five-thirty now. 


























and we’re due at the club at six. Bet- 
ter call it a day and come along.” 

“Just a minute,” replied Westover, 
turning to a large safe which stood 
against the wall near his desk. “I 
want some papers out of here,—stock 
certificates that I promised to deliver 
to old Asbury at the club. I guess the 
Asbury crowd must be trying to get 
control of the Globe National, judging 
by the price they’re offering for stock. 
I let the old man have all of mine.” 

“Never mind opening the safe,” 
urged Pierce. “You'll waste ten or 
fifteen minutes if you do, and you 
won’t need the certificates tonight.” 

“I’m sure of it,” he continued in re- 
sponse to Westover’s questioning 
glance, “because I know old Asbury’s 
out of town today; and I heard his son 
say he wasn’t expected back until the 
latter part of the week. Come along.” 

Westover followed his friend slowly 
from the office. 

“Well,” he laughed, “if I have to 
come back to the office tonight you’re 
to blame. Still, I’m glad I didn’t have 
to open the safe with you in the room. 
I’ve got quite a bunch of cash in it.” 


Chapter IV. 


Contrary to the information given 
out at the time of his departure, old 
Asbury returned to the city that night, 
arriving at the club at a late hour of 
the evening. 

If Westover had known positively 
that the Asbury crowd was working 
to obtain control of the Globe Na- 
tional he might have felt free to act 
otherwise, secure in the knowledge 
that his holdings were vital to their 
interests. But although he could as- 
cribe the liberality of the financier’s 
offer to no other reason, he realized 
that his deductions were not infallible. 
And, not wishing to take any chances 
with the old man’s violent temper, he 
resolved upon hearing the well-known 
Asbury voice, to leave the club with- 
out being observed, and return to his 
office to obtain the certificates which 
Pierce’s impatience had prevented him 
from bringing in the first place. Thus, 
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the entire club, with the single excep- 
tion of the servant who met him in the 
hallway with his hat and coat, was ig- 
norant of his actions. 

Once in the office he found his eyes 
turning toward the skull in spite of 
himself, and, as the light flooded the 
office in obedience to his slight press- 
ure on the button just inside the door, 
that hideous, grinning object was the 
first thing that met his gaze. A pe- 
culiar thrill ran up his spine as an in- 
explicable sense of some unseen pres- 
ence possessed his consciousness, un- 
mistakable as it was vague and unde- 
finable. 

“Lord!” he exclaimed, taking a bot- 
tle of whiskey from a drawer in his 
desk and swallowing a huge draught, 
“T must pull myself together. If I al- 
low myself to go on this way I'll soon 
be a fit subject for a lunatic asylum.” 

In his nervous condition Westover 
bungled things badly when he tried to 
open the safe. At first he began work 
on the combination in the usual way, 
but an uncanny sense of some unseen 
presence in the room so overwhelmed 
his mind that the numbers would not 
come. Again and again he returned 
to the beginning, trying anew to work 
the combination. Once he found him- 
self cringing there with his back to 
the safe and his eyes glued upon the 
skull on the desk, his nervous fingers 
spasmodically turning at the lock. 
Westover had forgotten what he was 
trying to do. 

“T’m sorry I sent for that skull if 
its going to have such an effect on 
me,” he exclaimed aloud, as he took 
another stiff drink from the whiskey 
bottle. This evidently produced the 
desired result, since on returning to 
the safe he was able to open it after 
three or four trials. 

As the safe door swung open a 
stealthy sound behind him caused 
Westover suddenly to face about 
trembling. There, his unshaven and 
not too clean face set in firm resolve, 
stood the man upon whom the lighted 
window had produced such a pro- 
found impression as he stood in the 
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doorway across the street. 
In Westover’s mind the sensation 
of awe, terror, and physical fear suc- 
ceeded one another with kaleidoscopic 
rapidity. With the first glance he 
realized that he had to do with a creat- 
ure of flesh and blood. The man’s 
object must be robbery. What else 
could bring him here at this time? And 
the appearance of the man,—did not 
that in itself bespeak his profession? 
“Well,” he exclaimed, pulling him- 
self together and looking at the in- 
truder as it became a multi-millionaire 
to regard one of the great unwashed. 
“My name is Harris,” went on the 
newcomer, speaking in a nervous spas- 
modic manner, “Morgan Harris. It 
was my grandfather’s name, too. I 
suppose you have heard of him; he 
was a prospector and mate of your 
grandfather’s before he made his big 
strike. Yes; I didn’t doubt but what 
you’d a-heard of him. Well,—he dis- 
appeared somewhere out there in the 
desert about the time of the great 
Rocky Gulch strike. We never could 
find any trace of him. Two or three 
years after that my father went out 
to look for him, but the old man had 
just simply dropped out o’ sight.” 
Harris hesitated a moment, waiting 
nervously for the other man to speak, 
while Westover, his superstitious ter- 
rors dispelled by the presence of his 
unexpected caller, and judging from 
the latter’s modest,—almost timid,— 
speech, that he was in no physical 
danger, began to resume the air of 
flippant insolence which was habitual 
with him in dealing with such persons. 
“Well, what of it?” he blustered. 
“Just this,” continued Harris, net- 
tled by Westover’s assumed super- 
iority, “if he had a-lived a few weeks 
longer—perhaps a few days,—he 
would have shared with your grand- 
father in the Rocky Gulch claims.” 
“Yes—but fortunately for me, he 
didn’t live those few days,” sneered 
Westover. 
“Our grandfathers lived together 
and worked together for years, Mr. 
Westover. They lived as partners do 
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on the desert,—dividing with one an- 
other as long as they had anything to 
divide. Do you suppose old Jim West- 
over would a-refused one of the Mor- 
gan Harris blood a few dollars out of 
his millions, at a time when a few dol- 
lars may mean life or death?” 

“I can only answer for myself. 
What my grandfather would have 
done is another question. But for my- 
self, I can tell you that you are wast- 
ing your time,—time that might well 
be spent in earning the money that you 
want someone to give you, instead of 
working for it yourself. You’re young 
yet,—and able-bodied. I have to work 
for what I get,—why shouldn’t you ?” 

“Tt ain’t that. It ain’t that I don’t 
want to work,—that I wouldn’t rather 
earn my own money. But the mill 
where I work is shut down. Whether 
I want to work or not ain’t the ques- 
tion; whether I’m able to work or not 
ain’t the question; the truth is, there’s 
no work to be found. For the last 
three weeks I’ve tramped the streets 
from morning ’til night lookin’ for 
work and can’t find it; not even a job 
diggin’ in the ditch or heavin’ coal.” 

“Oh, you,—I have no patience with 
your kind. No doubt your mill is 
closed because of labor troubles. You 
people make all the trouble,—all the 
unpleasaniness in industrial affairs. 
I suppose you went out on a strike,— 
now didn’t you?” 

“Well, thats a fact, we did go out on 
a strike, but it wasn’t with my vote. 
Not but what I think we deserve more 
pay than we’ve been getting, but I 
wouldn’t a-struck just now, with sick- 
ness in the house and all that.” 

“There you are again,” sneered 
Westover with edifying inconsistency, 
“You would allow your personal inter- 
ests to dominate the broader interests 
which as a member of the laboring 
class you should feel in the advance- 
ment of labor in general. Such is your 
loyalty to the cause of labor,—your 
boasted working-class solidarity.” 

“Listen, Mr. Westover,” rejoined 
Harris, his voice trembling again, but 
not now with awe inspired by the pres- 
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ence of the rich man, “I have a child, 
—a little boy three years old. He’s 
been sick now for about three months. 
We didn’t pay much attention to it at 
first, but his cough kept gettin’ worse 
and worse, and him gettin’ thinner and 
weaker every day, ’til at last the doc- 
tor said he must have better food,— 
purer and more nourishing. And he 
said, too, that if little Billy and his 
mother could go West,—’way out there 
where the air’s dry and pure, then the 
boy might have a chance. Now, there 
ain’t no hope o’ that. Might just as 
well talk about takin’ him to the moon, 
—but if we just had a little money, 
only a few dollars would keep the boy 
with us a heap longer, and do the 
other children a lot of good. Billy 
hain’t the only one we’ve got.” 

Perhaps there was something threat- 
ening jn Harris’ attitude,—in the man- 
ner in which he approached Westover 
as he stood there immobile, leaning 
back against his desk. Anyway the 
latter must have interpreted either the 
look or movement as hostile, for be- 
fore Harris, his mind entirely occu- 
pied by his own troubles, was able to 
realize what the other was doing he 
found himself looking down the barrel 
of a heavy Colt’s revolver. 

“Get out!” yelled Westover in a 
high-pitched, throaty voice, cowering 
in the grip of sudden panic. “Get out 
of here while you can,—or by Heaven 
you'll never live to go! Get on out!” 

As he finished speaking Westover 
made an ill-advised move. As though 
foregetful of the pistol’s function, he 
pointed it away from the other man, 
indicating with it the door through 
which by its agency he hoped to make 
the intruder pass. Harris was watch- 
ing like a lynx, and, as the pistol’s aim 
wavered from his breast, he leaped 
forward agile as a cat and seized it. 
The struggle that followed was short, 
for in it muscles that were accustomed 
to ten‘ hours’ daily labor faithfully 
demonstrated their superiority over 
those whose exercise is chiefly de- 
rived from the signing of checks. In 
less than thirty seconds Harris drew 
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away from Westover, the pistol in his 
hand, while the latter sank back ex- 
hausted against the desk. 

“Sit down there!” commanded Har- 
ris. 

Westover recognized defeat when 
he met it. Hesitatingly he obeyed, 
while the other man, pistol in hand, 
went through the open safe. He 
brought to light many valuable papers 
of all kinds, stocks, bonds, mortgages, 
etc., as well as costly jewelry, nuggets 
of pure virgin gold, and a large sheaf 
of bank notes. This Harris carefully 
counted; it amounted to $10,000,—not 
much in comparison to the fortune in 
gold and precious stones which the 
safe contained. Still, it was a large 
sum to Harris. He pocketed the cash, 
and carefully put the other valuables 
back in the safe. 

“This’ll be enough,” he laconically 
observed, backing out through the of- 
fice door and keeping Westover cov- 
ered the while. “Much obliged.” 

“You'll be sorry that you did this!” 
cried Westover. “It’s ridiculous for 
you to imagine that you can evade the 
consequences.” 

“I only meant to ask you to help 
me out of my trouble; like my grand- 
father helped yours often enough 
when they were prospecting together. 
But I see now that it’s mighty little 
use to ask you to remember them 
days, so I don’t care what you do to 
me. But before you can do anything 
this money will have done all it can 
for my boy,—just as much as if you’d 
a-given it to me willingly. After that 
I don’t care,—you never can take away 
from Billy the good that the money’ll 
do him.” 

“Indeed,” returned Westover, “but 
don’t you realize that before you can 
do anything, before you can get out 
of the city, before you can make a 
move even, I can have you behind the 
jail doors. Small good the money 
you've just now stolen will do you if 
the police is on your trail before you 
are fifteen minutes out of this office.” 

Westover raised slightly in his chair 
as he spoke, and partially turned to- 
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ward the wall. As he did so his eyes 
fell upon the skull, and a thrill of hor- 
ror was set coursing up his spine as he 
realized that it was no longer in the 
position in which he had last seen it. 
It was turned now; almost at right an- 
gles to its former position, and the 
eyeless sockets were turned full upon 
him where he sat. 


For a moment he sat silent, 
paralyzed—and in that moment 
Harris made good his escape. 


Softly his footsteps crossed the outer 
office and Westover heard the 
muffled sound of the door opening and 
closing, followed by the sharp click of 
the lock. He was alone,—and in the 
moment of this realization all his old 
fears, increased a hundred times by 
the unaccountable movement of the 
skull, again overwhelmed him. 

As he sat there doing nothing he re- 
membered that Harris was making 
his escape, and that with each passing 
minute the chances of apprehending 
him were growing smaller. Without 
taking his eyes off the skull he 
reached for the telephone at his elbow, 
and as he did so it seemed to him 
that the shadowy outlines of its for- 
mer fleshy envelope appeared, misty 
and vague, about the gruesome relic. 
Yes, unquestionably there was the im- 
pression of living contours, the curve 
of the cheek, the mass of hair, long 
and unkempt—and, so it seemed, a ray 
of unearthy light from the cavernous 
eye-sockets. 

With a supreme effort Westover 
turned to the telephone. His voice 
trembled so that he was forced to re- 
peat the call for police headquarters 
three or four times,—then the tele- 
phone slipped from his shaking hand 
without his being able to make the 
operator understand. 

With a wondering look at the dang- 
ling telephone he turned again to the 
skull. It was no longer there! The 
spot on the desk where it had stood 
was vacant. Quivering with dread he 
turned, cowering, his back to the wall, 
and with eyes that shrank from the 
possibilities of their vision, searched 
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the room. There in a far corner he 
saw a shadowy form,—the form of a 
man, his tanned virile face furrowed 
by innumerable premature wrinkles, 
the dust of the desert upon his rough 
clothing. He stared fixedly at West- 
over, a strange commingling of sorrow 
and wrath upon his face, which some- 
how conveyed the impression of hab- 
itually wearing a good-natured, care- 
free expression. For the moment it 
seemed that the apparition slowly ap- 
proached him,—came nearer and 
nearer, with eyes from which a yellow 
fire glowed horribly—yet afterwards 
Westover reasoned that possibly it 
only took on more and more the sem- 
blance of life. Still it seemed as he 
bent his aching eyes in a fixed stare 
upon the spectral form, that the hor- 
rible ghostly presence grew and grew 
until it filled the room, weighing, bear- 
ing in upon him from all sides; op- 
pressing him until his breath came in 
little broken gulps, his swimming eyes 
starting from his head .... 


Chapter V. 


When after some two or three hours 
Pierce discovered his friend’s disap- 
pearance from the club, and later be- 
coming alarmed at his prolonged ab- 
sence, went out in search of him, he 
found Westover on the office floor, ly- 
ing in a little heap just as his senseless 
body had slipped down the side of the 
desk against which he had leaned, as, 
terror-stricken he observed the ghostly 
visitant, The skull was back in its 
place on the desk, and nothing re- 
mained to tell of the terrible experi- 
ences which the millionaire had under- 
gone. 

Under Pierce’s skillful treatment 
the unconscious man soon regained his 
senses, but no sooner had his opening 
eyes betokened a partial return to nor- 
mal than his nervous pawing hand 
grasped the other’s arm as he bent 
over him, and with haunted eyes wide- 
staring and cavernous demanded: 

“Where is he now? For God’s sake, 
Pierce, hide me from him.—hide me 
from him! How did you come here, 
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man?” Then sitting upright on the 
floor he shook his wondering friend, 
while with eyes averted as though not 
daring to look, he continued in a voice 
tremulous with weakness and fright; 
“Look there, Pierce,—in that corner! 
For God’s sake, look, and tell me what 
you see! Is he still there,—that old 
man with his wrinkled leathery face; 
his long, tangled hair; and horrible 
eyes P” 

“What's the matter, Westover?” de- 
manded the other, astonished at his 
friend’s condition. 

“Do as I tell you!” flashed back the 
peremptory command. “Look and tell 
me if he’s still there!” 

“No,” replied Pierce slowly, after 
submitting the entire office to a min- 
ute inspection, “there’s nobody here 
but you and me.” 

“And the skull,” Westover shud- 
dered and clutched frantically at his 
companion, “is it,—is it on the desk 
again ?” 

“Certainly. It’s still there where 
you put it this afternoon. Did you 
think someone had taken it?” 

“Thank God!’ ejaculated Westover 
fervently, ignoring the interrogation in 
Pierce’s reply, as he struggled feebly 
to his feet, where he stood with legs 
wide apart as though with great effort, 
holding the while to his friend’s shoul- 
der. “Come, let’s get out of here!” 

“You don’t want to go and leave the 
safe open, do you?” asked Pierce in 
surprise. “You'd better take those 
certificates with you. Asbury’s at the 
club toflight.” 

The allusion to the safe and certifi- 
cates aroused to Westover’s mind for 
the first time the recollection of his 
experiences with Harris. But even 
then, try as he would, he could not re- 
call the name. “No,” he replied hes- 
itatingly, “I don’t want the certificates 
tonight. I’m going home at once in- 
stead of to the club. I must have rest, 
even though I should fail to make my 
sale to Asbury. Here, let me lock the 
safe; then we'll go.” 

As the taxi sped homeward over the 
smooth asphalt pavements Westover 
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tried over and over again to recall the 
name of the man who had robbed him. 
He knew that it was a name with 
which he was perfectly familiar, but 
it was no use, the name would not 
come. 
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Next morning, after a refreshing 
sleep which did wonders toward al- 
laying the horrors of the previous ev- 
ening, he looked over some papers 
that had belonged to his grandfather 
and found the name “Morgan Harris.” 
The name of the man who took his 
money the night before. 


Chapter VI. 


The same afternoon Westover re- 
ceived a telephone message stating 
that the strong arm of the law had al- 
ready reached forth and that Morgan 
Harris was now in its clutches. The 
message also stated that his presence 
for the purpose of identifying the 
prisoner was urgently required at Har- 
ris’ hearing, which was only awaiting 
his arrival to take place before the 
police magistrate. 

Upon his arrival at the office that 
forenoon Westover’s first action had 
been to banish the skull with all its 
horrible memories of the night before. 
He had put it back in its box, placing 
the box in a corner where he could ob- 
serve it from his seat at the desk. And 
as he was answering the telephone re- 
garding Harris and his coming trial, 
a rustling, tapping sound which even 
in broad daylight, struck terror to his 
heart, seemed to come from the box. 
He listened carefully but the sound 
was not repeated. 
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A little later Westover motored 
down to the police court. His lawyer, 
who had preceded him, was waiting 
at the door of the court room. 

“I guess he’s our man, all right,” 
the lawyer whispered. “He admitted 
that his family,—his wife and child- 
ren,—took the train for Colorado this 
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morning. And anyone would know 
just to look at him that he never came 
honestly by the money to pay for that 
trip.” 

“Tf he’s the man I’ll know him,” re- 
turned Westover. 

“Of course you will, acquiesced the 
lawyer, rubbing his hands and bowing 
deferentially. “I merely wished to let 
you know the developments.” 

Westover entered the court room 
and took his seat. The setting was 
complete except for the prisoner,— 
and a moment later he entered by an 
inner door in the custody of a con- 
stable. 

Westover crouched forward as they 
entered, his eyes riveted upon the ad- 
vancing trio. Of them the others saw 
but the big policeman and his scarcely 
smaller prisoner, but to Westover’s 
eyes there was a third figure walked 
with them,—a great, robust, desert- 
tanned man, his face prematurely aged 
by a network of furrows. This old 
man had an air of supreme disregard 
for others, giving them not the slight- 
est attention as he passed by. And 
Westover remarked with a degree of 
attention that was extraordinary in 
view of the terror that overwhelmed 
him, the old man’s habit of walking 
through anyone whom he chanced to 
find in his way. 

Nearer and nearer they approached. 
The constable. conducted his prisoner 
to a seat, then sat down at his side. 
All the court room sat with craning 
necks in a silence born of anticipation. 
But still the old man came on toward 
Westover. The millionaire felt his 
eyes starting from their sockets, while 
a strange death-like chill flashed up 
and down his spine, and a little cool 
wind blew against his cheek. 

Suddenly a question, clear and in- 
cisive smote upon his ears, thundering 
louder than the audible beats of his 
bursting heart. It was the magistrate 
speaking to him. 
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“Do you know this man, Mr. West- 
over ?” 

Although the words fell upon his 
consciousness as though spoken by 
some cosmic voice,—as though their 
utterance had shattered aeons upon 
aeons of grave-like silence, yet West- 
over could not answer. For at that 
instant the old man paused, and stoop- 
ing, pointed out to him a jagged wound 
just behind the temple, from which 
poured a stream of blood. Instinct- 
ively he looked at the floor. That 
crimson stream must certainly run 
down and make stains upon it,—but 
he saw nothing. 

Then in a flash the old man stood 
at the side of the prisoner. Between 
them the wiiness for the first time saw 
a great likeness. “His grandfather,” 
he thought. And the old man, extend- 
ing his ghostly hand toward West- 
over, spoke his only word: “Re- 
venge!”’ 

“Do you know this man, Mr. West- 
over?” At the repetition of the mag- 
istrate’s question the witness looked 
up and laughed raucously,—unpleas- 
antly. There was a slight filmy froth 
upon his lips, and his reddened eyes 
shone with a peculiar lustre. 

“Sure. We used to be partners.” 

“Partners? In business?” 

“No. We used to prospect for gold 
together, out on the desert.” 

“And then he robbed you?” 

“No. Of course he didn’t rob me. 
I killed him long ago.” Westover 
gave a short ugly laugh as he replied. 

“Killed him?” The judge was 
growing suspicious. 

“Sure. Years and years ago. Out 
there on the desert. Smashed his 
head in with a rock.” 

Thus Westover’s examination came 
to an abrupt end. After due delibera- 
tion the court ordered that his case be 
investigated by a sanity commission, 
—and Morgan Harris went free for 
want of evidence. 























How Big Is The World? 


By William Joseph Lancaster 


ive as the brain of a worthy normal 

citizen, a constant menace would 

hang over the world. But we are 
safe; safe because efficient criminal 
organization is an absurdity. A crime 
inventor has but one cunning aspect, 
and in the panic of pursuit he loses 
that. 

Jim Mason was a criminal. Not of 
a type that makes us shudder, because 
he was really gentle. Jim was a for- 
ger and counterfeiter, and a dandy, 
too. Many would insist that he was 
clever and different, but he finally 
bungled, and the panic that followed 
showed up his mental frame work. 

A remarkably small circle could be 
drawn around the world’s criminal 
population, and their lack of initiative 
would keep them all within it. Even 
Jim Mason remained in this imaginary 
enclosure when he sought the aid of 
Chick Madison. 

Outside of a similar mental twist 
Chick was everything that Jim was 
not. The little windows of his mind 
were black and lifeless, their proxim- 
ity to his brutally flat nose bore wit- 
ness to the small area of brain they 
illuminated. His receding chin was 
not misleading. 

Chick was a criminal scullery-man. 
Skillful first aid had kept blank the 
murder space on his list of lawless- 
ness. He had done everything else. 

In a hole of a room, somewhere 
along Chick’s stamping ground, over 
cups of whiskey, they talked. Jim 
held his money out of Chick’s reach 
while he told him what it was to buy. 

“T made a bad mess of some checks 
and Professor Duncan got hold of 
‘em,” Jim said. No light of compre- 
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hension came into Chick’s eyes, so 
Jim explained. 

“Finger-prints—he’s the guy that’s 
a wizard with ‘em, and this curious 
thumb of mine is all over ‘em. Do 
you get me now?” 

Chick didn’t. Finger-prints, that 
were to play havoc with him, were 
something he knew nothing about. 
His crimes had been mostly hold-ups, 
second-story work and drug smug- 
gling, a miserable type of lawlessness, 
where a dash around some corner and 
into a saloon full of rough customers 
generally means escape. He had 
never been tracked by finger-prints, 
and anything he had not experienced 
he did not know. 

Jim unfolded the effectiveness of 
detection, and added an outline of the 
night’s program he had planned for 
Chick, if he wanted the fistfull of 
greenbacks. 

“You can easily get into Duncan’s 
apartments, and he’ll be alone,” was 
his conclusion. “Bring me the checks 
and any prepared papers you see near 
them and the money is yours.” 

Perhaps the cleverness of Professor 
Duncan, that Jim had described and 
which seemed to Chick a supernatural 
power, was responsible for an extreme 
nervousness that resulted in a clumsy 
entrance; at any rate he awakened 
the Professor. 

By the time Chick came back Jim 
Mason had emptied many glasses of 
whiskey, but the story he listened to 
counteracted the liquor. The checks 
and papers Chick had excitedly col- 
lected had nothing to do with Jim 
Mason, but the blood-stained hand 
that offered them to him surely had. 
The case against Jim was complicated 
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a thousand fold—Professor Duncan 
had been murdered. 

Jim rapidly calculated where he 
stood in this inextricable tangle. Hy- 
pothetically he was the murderer. He 
suddenly hated Chick. 

“If I live long enough I'll make you 
pay for this night’s job,” he said, as he 
turned up his coat collar to go. 

“You might croak before you get 
the chance,” Chick said, and tried a 
care-free grin that ended in an hyster- 
ical laugh, “and dead ones don’t col- 
lect. The world’s plenty big Jim, 
plenty big.” 

Jim went out and slammed the door; 
Chick never saw him again, nor did 
the police. 

At first darkness was an incubus of 
alarm to Chick, then the horror ex- 
tended into the sunlight, for a beau- 
tifully clear thumb-print had been 
found on the heavy ink stand with 
which Duncan had been struck, and 
it was decidedly not the forger’s. 

In the hot-bed of investigation that 
followed Chick could not long remain 
free, so one day he obeyed the com- 
mand of a very serious Uncle Sam 
who pointed at him from out a beau- 
tiful poster. Egotism is not a dis- 
qualification in enlistment, you know, 
and he was physically fit. 

Obviously military duty is particu- 
larly irksome to a man like Chick who 
revolts even at our civilian obliga- 
tions, and besides San Francisco 
called lustily to him almost as soon 
as he left—as it has a way of calling 
to its native sons—but he had no hope 
that he- would ever dare set foot again 
on the Golden Gate’s southern hinge- 
post. 

Months of absence and hardship 
accentuated his desire to return, and 
increased the depression that clung 
closely to him. Strange, therefore, 
that in his most melancholy moment 
of regret a chance both novel and 
promising should be offered to him 
in a muddy trench. 

Doctor Molton was successfully 
grafting ears and fingers, and even 
hands, on wounded soldiers when 
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healthy duplicate members of imme- 
diately expired men were obtainable. 
That was the gist of the gossip that 
ran through the trenches one after- 
noon. It was the second bit of science 
that had ever penetrated Chick’s slug- 
gish brain. No wonder he linked the 
two and looked long and critically at 
his dirty but unalterable thumb. He 
leaned against the rough trench wall 
and asked more about this wonderful 
surgery. 

“Where does this finger mender 
hang out?” he inquired. 

“He’s just back of our lines now,” 
the informer said, “got where the 
fighting is light, so he’d have more 
time to experiment.” 

Were ever miraculous circum- 
stances grouped so invitingly ? Chick’s 
inhuman little eyes narrowed to mere 
slits, and through them he caught 
vaunted glimpses of himself in San 
Francisco—with a perfect alibi. 

In consequence thereof Chick was 
among the first wounded in the next 
day’s sniping, and he pleaded with 
Doctor Molton for a new right thumb, 
while that gentleman dressed the pow- 
der burned flesh about the old one. 
That same day the doctor secured a 
healthy thumb—from a poor chap who 
no longer needed it—and he congratu- 
lated his patient on finding one so 
perfectly adapted to his particular 
digital type. 

The operation, to Chick, was like 
awaiting the verdict of a jury—a mat- 
ter of incalculable consequence—and 
he trembled at the possibility of its 
failure. So, to guard against a lost 
point, through unconsciousness, he 
gladly bore the pain and watched the 
thumb grafted solidly in place. Then 
came the long wait while nature la- 
bored, 

No work of art was revealed with 
the final removal of the bandages. 
A ragged scar encircled the mem- 
ber and there was no movement to 
the joint; nevertheless it was pink 
with circulation, and that meant it was 
alive. Chick looked with pride upon 
it, for the undamaged intricate lines 














on the underside meant freedom for 
him. 

Leaning over the rail of a transport, 
Westward bound, he questioned the 
need of longer affiliating himself with 
the fighters for humanity. His an- 
swer was in the form of a khaki-col- 
ored bundle—weighted with an en- 
gine room spanner wrench—sneak- 
ingly dropped into American waters 
within sight of the Statue of Liberty. 
He went ashore in the greasy clothes 
of an unconscious stoaker, and 
stretched lazily, some days later, on 
the dusty beams of a passenger—still 
headed West. 

Chick had gone out of San Fran- 
cisco with a mortal fear that the tell- 
tale thumb he held tightly pressed 
against his palm would signal his 
guilt by its appearance alone. He 
walked back into the town with a very 
different air, one of actual challenge 
in fact. 

Officer Conlon was the first to see 
the radiant face of the prodigal as he 
looked expectantly up Market street 
from the ferry. Now Conlon’s note- 
book was full of evidence concerning 
Chick and the Duncan case, and 
needed only the imprint of his big 
thumb to spell f-i-n-i-s. He naturally 
kept him in sight until he made sure 
of the lodgings Chick took, then Con- 
lon telephoned to his chief. 

Chick’s early recognition of the 
man the inspector sent to trail him 
down was somewhat to the fugitive’s 
credit, although his willingness to be 
interviewed, and therefore his indif- 
ference, may have made the plain- 
clothes man a trifle bold. At any rate 
Chick gladly held a philanthropic 
torch to light the way of the inspector 
and his assistant. Thumb-prints were 
what they likely wanted, so thumb- 
prints were what he strove to give 
them. 

To this end he pressed his stiff 
scarred thumb firmly upon everything 
he thought might be prepared for re- 
cording his connection with the killing 
of Professor Duncan. Just how the 
facsimile was secured he could not tell 
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but he knew the trap had sprung when 
he was no longer being closely fol- 
lowed. 

Up at the office the Inspector rub- 
bed his hands joyfully and polished 
his ivory-handled magnifying glass 
for the examination of the prints on 
his desk. Fifteen minutes later he ex- 
claimed and wiped his eyes as if not 
sure of what he had seen. 

Once again he bent over the prints, 
then he cursed and reached for his 
telephone, 

“Hello, Conlon, is that you? Get 
Webb—he’s been on the Duncan job 
—and take this man Madison to the 
station. I'll come down.” 

“Yes, Inspector, I can put my hand 
on him any time, I'll have him at once, 
Inspector.” 

Of course Chick was slightly an- 
noyed—that is what he called it—at 
being detained. The Inspector came 
at once, however, and lost no time on 
preliminaries. 

“Hard looking thumb you’ve got on 
your right hand,” he said to open the 
interview. 

“Came near losing it in a munition 
factory—doing my bit, you know,” 
was Chick’s confident reply. 

“The Inspector examined it sym- 
pathetically. ‘“Didn’t mutilate the in- 
side any did you?” he said, as he 
transferred his attention to the pris- 
oner’s face. 

“No, that’s as good as ever,” Chick 
laughed defiantly, “maybe you're af- 
ter a print of it?” 

“Got some now,” the Inspector de- 
clared with his gaze still on his vic- 
tim’s face, “had some like ’em long 
ago,” he added, and saw Chick sober 
perceptibly. A long silence got no 
further facial confessions, so he 
spoke again. 

“Say, Madison, I’ll talk straight. 
We thought we had the Duncan job 
strapped to you, but the print lets 
you out.” 

Chick drew in a deep breath of sat- 
isfaction. The Inspector allowed the 
relaxation to become complete before 
he spoke again. 
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“There’s only one thumb in the 
world that would make a print like 
yours, do you know it?” 

“Guess you know, Inspector,” Chick 
said. He was smiling again. 

“Yes, I do, and its the most pecu- 
liar, the most individual imprint we 
have ever had in our collection, and 
still you think we haven’t anything on 
you, eh?” 

“What you got?” Chick became 
confused. “Who do you think you 
got ?” 

“Jim Mason—the forger, that’s who 
we've got,” the Inspector pointed a 
thick steady finger at him, and he 
dodged. “Five or six years is all we 
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and went to the door. “Well, good- 
night Mason, or Madison, or whatever 
your real name is, you’re a deep one 
at that.” 

Forger or murderer? Chick could 
have his choice, but he must choose. 
Suddenly his last words to Jim came 
into his confused mind:—“ . . . dead 
ones don’t collect.” He clutched at 
his throat, and a strange sound com- 
ing from it echoed in the bare cell. 

“Did you speak?” asked the gray- 
haired jailer at the door. 

“I said how big is the world?” the 
prisoner yelled at him. 

“Well, if you mean the one that 
crooks and policemen know,” the old 
man said, as he turned the key, “its 


can probably give you, but that’s easy 


compared to the chair.” He stood up not very big.” 








THE SEAGULL 


(Song) 


Let the sunny day turn ashen gray 
With floods of hail and rain, 
Let the storm winds wail as the blustering gale 
Sweeps o’er the shuddering main. 
Let the waters leap on the mighty deep 
To rollers mountain-high, 
Let the breakers roar on the distant shore 
As the ship goes scudding by; 
Let hurricanes rage and the waves engage 
In deadly enmity 
With rocky snags and ragged crags 
That jut from out the sea; 
Let the thunder crash and the lightning flash 
And the sky turn sable hue, 
For I’m at home where the waters foam, 
At home on the ocean blue. 
And naught care I but to defy 
The Storm-King’s threatening look, 
I love to breast the billows’ crest, 
Not seek a sheltering nook. 
Now low, now high, I love to fly 
And swoop and circle round, 
For I’m at home where the waters foam 
And the songs of the tempest sound. 
JOHN RAVENOR BULLEN. 














His Rosary 


By Henry Ridgaway Zelley 


NLY a slight tremor of the grass 
()= though stirred by a gentle 

breeze. But it was enough to 

catch the quick eye of Sergeant 
Shwartz, and he was rewarded by 
finding a stranger tryirg to wriggle 
snake-like from the scene of military 
manoeuvres. But the gruff old sol- 
dier was surprised when the stranger 
asked in excellent German what of- 
fense he had committed. 

“My friend, it is for you to explain 
why you were watching us so intently. 
Come, you must go before the General 
and offer him any explanation which 
you have to make.” 

“Ach! Why bother his excellency, 
we know what to do with a spy?’” 
spoke up one of the soldiers, and an- 
other called out that there was a tree 
. close by. 

The stranger paid no attention to 
them, and walked with head erect to 
the tent of the commanding officer. 

“General, here is a man we found 
hiding in the grass, watching our man- 
oeuvres,” saluted Sergeant Shwartz, 
proud of his capture. 

“You ought to know what to do in 
that case. Sergeant, the fatherland is 
proud of men like you,” answered 
General Faustus, a veteran of the war 
of 1870. Turning to the prisoner he 
asked what explanation he had to 
offer. 

“Your excellency, there is a grave 
mistake. I am an American citizen 
marooned here. Griffen is my name. 
It is true that I was hiding in the grass 
and was watching the troops. But I’m 
no spy! I had heard of the wonderful 
training of your troops and curiosity 
prompted me to try and see for my- 
self. I did not stop to think of the 


seriousness of such an offense. I’m 
heartily sorry that I am guilty of any 
infraction of your laws.” Pausing, he 
awaited the General’s answer, and as 
none came, he continued; “If you 
think that I am a spy, let me answer 
by offering myself as a _ volunteer. 
Why not? My grandparents were 
German, and as I will not be able to 
return to my country, it will serve to 
break the monotony.” 

For several minutes the General 
consulted with his staff. Then, turn- 
ing to Griffen, he answered his plea: 
“Your story seems plausible. But we 
shall have to search you.” 

“Certainly, sir.” And although they 
were diligent in their search they 
found nothing damaging. But one of 
the officers called their attention to a 
string of beads hanging around the 
prisoner’s neck and asked why he wore 
them. 

“These beads? This was the ros- 
ary of my grandmother. She left it 
to my mother, and she in turn willed 
it to me, saying that they would serve 
to protect me from evil. I fear they 
are losing their power.” 

There was a period of silence while 
Griffen rearranged his clothing, then 
one of the officers spoke. “So you 
are an American tourist? Well it 
seems to me that you Americans have 
some very funny ways to amuse your- 
selves.” 

Griffen remained silent while the 
staff conferred. Old Colonel Mahler, 
the chief of staff, who had remained 
a silent listener, now whispered in his 
superior officer’s ear. “General, ask 
him some more questions. For all of 
his fine story, his accent sounds 
Frenchy to me.” 
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General Faustus turned to the pris- 
oner and asked him his full name and 
address. 

“Griffen, sir. Maurice Strongheart 
Griffen, of New York City. I am a 
broker, with my office in Wall street.” 
His answer come without a moment’s 
hesitation and baffled the officers. 

They were about to release him be- 
cause of lack of evidence, when the 
Crown Prince entered the room. The 
facts were told to him, and he agreed 
that the evidence was not strong 
enough to hold a citizen of a neutral 
power. Griffen thanked the officers 
and turned to leave, when one of the 
companions of the Prince spoke up: 
“Your Excellency, I have seen this 
man among the war correspondents.” 

“One moment Griffen. How do you 
explain your mingling with the war 
correspondents?” queried Colonel 
Mahler, the chief of staff. 

“I was anxious to learn the latest 
news from my country.” 

“Indeed! Then why did you go to 
the wrong place, if you were so anx- 
ious? It will need a better explana- 
tion than that to clear you this time,” 
snapped out the officer. 

“General, I may as well confess,” 
answered Griffen, turning toward the 
superior officer. “I am an American 
citizen, as I said, but I am also the spe- 
cial correspondent of one of my coun- 
try’s largest papers. I was looking 
for special dope for my paper. That 
gentlemen, is my true story, and while 
no spy, I needs must use very similar 
means to obtain the information my 
chief desires.” 

“Ah-ha, two stories now, are you 
sure there are no more?” slurred Mah- 
ler, his enemy. 

“Nothing more. I told you the 
whole truth. And I am willing to serve 
your colors if you will agree to pass 
reports of the action to my paper.” 

“Griffen, I am going to let you go 
free,” the Prince announced, “but on 
the one condition that you leave Ger- 
many at once, and go straight to your 
land. I'll arrange your passports. If 
you refuse we shall hold you as a pris- 
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oner. Which do you accept?” 

“Your Excellency, I shall be glad to 
return to my home.” 

“Very well then, you may go. I will 
send you your papers, and when you 
are to sail.” 

After thanking the Prince and offi- 
cers, Griffen turned to go, but he sud- 
denly stopped, frozen in his tracks. 
Just entering the door was his old 
school chum, Fritz Faustus. He tried 
to turn his head, but it was too late, he 
had been recognized. 

“Maurice de Camille, what under 
the sun are you doing here? And at 
this time?” He stopped, startled as 
guards quickly moved to the side of 
his old comrade. 

“Fritz,” roared the General, “do you 
know this man?” 

“Why, yes, father. We roomed to- 
gether at Heidelberg. He was study- 
ing—” 

“Never mind that. Who is he?” 
snapped the elder Faustus. 

“Maurice de Camille, of Paris.” 

“Are you sure?” Fritz was grow- 
ing nervous under the strain, and stole 
a look at the hard set face of his boy- 
hood friend before answering his 
father. 

“Ves sir. 
know.” 

“So he should, but apparently he 
doesn’t, for just now he told us he was 
from New York, and that his name is 
Griffen—Maurice Strongheart Grif- 
fen.” 

“It can’t be. This is Camille. Why 
we met at Monte Carlo just before this 
beastly war. His middle name was 
Strongheart. Maurice, old pal, tell 
them that they have made a mistake.” 
But Maurice remained silent as a sta- 
tue. Inwardly he cursed his misfor- 
tune. 

“And, moreover, we found your true 
friend hiding in the grass watching 
our troops. How do you explain 
that ?” 

For several moments there was sil- 
ence. Fritz stood looking at his friend 
in horror. As he came to the realiza- 
tion that he must condemn, a violent 


Ask him. He ought to 

















HIS ROSARY 


trembling seized him, and it was with 
difficulty that he was able to answer 
his father. 

“Father, if that is true, all I—I can 
say is that he—he is—is a spy. This 
is Maurice Strongheart de Camille, of 
Paris. You—you noticed how he 
started when I came into the room,” 
almost sobbed the excited Fritz. Turn- 
ing to his old friend he blurted out, 
“Maurice, old man, forgive me. I! 
would to God that this had never hap- 
pened, or that you had gotten safely 
away. You know, old man, this is 
war, and I cannot be false to my coun- 
try, even though it hurts to be loyal.” 

Holding out his hand to Maurice, 
he sobbed, “Old man, forgive me, 
won’t you?” Silently Maurice clasped 
the hands of his schoolmate, then 
turned, and with head erect, followed 
his guards to his prison cell, there to 
await his final journey, which he must 
take at sunrise. 

Late that night Fritz was brought 
in to see him, and again begged his 
old friend not to bear him any malice. 
After making sure the guard was out 
of hearing, Fritz asked if there was 
any message which Maurice wished to 
send to his mother. 

“Yes, Fritz, there is, if you can ever 
send her word that her son met death 
with a smile, it will ease her sorrow. 
And do you think that you could in- 
fluence your father to arrange to send 
this old rosary to her. It is one of her 
most valuable possessions. She loves 
it, and I want her to have it.” 

“T’'ll take it myself. Dad might re- 
fuse, he hates you French, but I’m in 
the aviation corp. Where does your 
mother live now?” 

“Near Lille. My father fell there, 
and mother went to nurse him, and 
after his death she remained to help 
others. If you can only get this string 


of beads and a message to her I shall 
die happy,” 

“Never fear, old man, I'll do it. 
— is paper, write a short note to 

er.” 

Hastily Maurice scratched: “Good- 
bye, mother. Failed and must pay the 
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penalty. Am sending the beads to 
you. You know what I said jf I should 
fall, so don’t grieve. Remember your 
boy goes to meet his dear old dad. 
May God protect you. Farewell until 
we meet beyond.—Maurice.” 

After letting Fritz read it, he sealed 
the note and addressed it to his mother 
and then handed it and the beads to 
his old chum. And when the guard 
came to call Fritz away Maurice 
smiled as he bid him goodbye. 

Just as the first streaks of red pro- 
claimed a new awakening of nature 
a single volley rang out, and Fritz, lis- 
tening in the barracks close by, knew 
that his friend’ had paid in full. 

Several days passed before Fritz 
had the opportunity to keep his prom- 
ise, but one morning the troops and in- 
habitants of Lille were surprised -to 
see a large Taube hover over their 
lines. Then they saw a white object 
drop from it and the machine rose 
higher and waited. Thinking that it 
was a bomb, everyone ran for shelter, 
but as no explosion followed some of 
the bravest went to investigate. They 
found a square white box addressed 
sto Madame M. de Camille from her 
son, Maurice. Quickly they picked 
it up and ran to the hospital where the 
widow of their brave commander was 
laboring in love and sorrow. And as 
soon as they had picked the package 
from the ground the Taube sailed 
away as if satisfied. 

Madam de Camille tore the wrap- 
ping off and out rolled her son’s note 
and the rosary. And with eyes blinded 
with tears she read his message and 
then took it to the headquarters of his 
commander. 

At first the General refused to see 
her, pleading that he was too busy. 
But remembering the valient work of 
her husband, the commander granted 
her a few moments of his time. 

“General, I have just received word 
that my son has been captured in Ger- 
many and shot for a spy;” she said 
as he motioned her to a chair. 

“Madam, we have no official report, 
but your son volunteered to go, and as 
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the time set for his return is now past 
I fear that it is true. But, my dear 
lady, with so many giving their lives 
for France, we have ceased to con- 
sider one life lost in the endeavor to 
gain more knowledge of our enemy as 
wasted.” 

“General, too well do I know what 
war means. You know we women will 
never be able to look at this awful 
sacrifice of our dear ones in the same 
light as you men.” 

“True, madam, but the women of 
France are making noble sacrifices 
for their country. They are giving 
their loved ones and are giving their 
own lives as well. And, Madam de Ca- 
mille, I have no doubt but that your 
son met his death in a manner befit- 
ting the son of his father.” And the 
General sighed, for his heart was 
heavy, he had given two sons for his 
country, 

“He did. But, General, my grief 
carries me away. You have no time 


for this kind of talk. Today an avia- 
tor from the German lines flew over 
Lille and dropped a package ad- 
dressed to me; in it was two notes and 
the rosary my son wore when he last 


bade me farewell. Here is the first 
note.” 

She handed the aged General a note 
written in French: “My Dear Madam 
de Camille: Because of the fortunes 
of war I was compelled to denounce 
your son as a spy. It hurt worse than 
a sword thrust, for he and I were great 
friends at Heidelberg. But the grim 
necessity of war compels us to forget 
friendship. Maurice met his fate as 
a man and has forgiven me. I am 
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bringing to you a note from him and 
his rosary. I take this chance of pun- 
ishment and disobey orders hoping 
that you will forgive me as did your 
noble and brave son.—Fritz Faustus.” 

Passing the note back to the widow, 
the General tried to think how he 
could politely rid himself of her. It 
was interesting but annoying in the 
face of the work before him. 

She was speaking again, and he 
turned, a polite but bored expression 
on his face. “The other note is a per- 
sonal message from Maurice to me, 
with this exception—‘Am sending the 
beads to you. You know what I said 
if I should fail—’. General, before he 
went he told me that if he should ever 
be captured he would try to send the 
beads home, and that I was to bring 
them to you.” And bending closer 
she whispered, “every bead is hollow 
and contains a scrap of tissue paper.” 

Hastily seizing the rosary, the Gen- 
eral tore open the beads, and within 
each one was notes and maps of vast 
import to the Allies. Summoning his 
staff, the General walked to the door 
with the mother of the man who was 
the greatest spy France had ever had. 
“Madam, your son has not died in 
vain. With this information we will 
be able to gradually wear our enemies 
out. It may require a long time, and 
a greater sacrifice, but you have of- 
fered the greatest of all. We, and all 
France are proud to have known your 
wonderful husband and your son, who 
is the greatest hero of the Republic. 
He surely has not laid down his life 
in vain. Every soldier will strike a 
harder blow in honor of his name.” 





The Mysterious Miner 


By Clyde B. Hough 


OW, McPhane, in his mellow 
N moments, wags a doubtable 
tongue. In fact, I have never 
been able to ascertain in just 
what degree of respect, or disrespect, 
he actually holds the truth. All the 
same, Mac has a way with him in the 
telling of a tale. Also he has the solid 
Sierras as a foundation for his yarns; 
and as a setting, green, waving spruce 
trees and sparkling, blood-tingling 
snow. By his own description, Mac is 
an’ “Auld mon, but a dom good one.” 
This is a tale that McPhane told us 
in the Empire Saloon in Nevada City, 
California. The time was night—a 
black, winter night. Outside the wind 
shrieked around the gables, and thick- 
falling snow banked against the win- 
dows. Inside, we sat circled about a 
roaring “wood burner” that was red 
with heat. As I have said, Mac has 
a way with him in the telling of a tale, 
so the appeals were becoming insist- 
ent—emphatic. The drinks had been 
numerous, and Mac was beginning to 
thaw. 

“Vurry well, me lads,” said Mc- 
Phane, “if ut’s a tale ye want ’tis a 
tale ye shall have.” 

“As me friend Kipling would be- 
likely say, this is the tale av the mys- 
terious miner. 

“T saw the auld coot fur the furst 
time early in the past summer. "Twas 
late av an afternoon, the sun was 
hangin’ low an’ he was scramblin’ up 
a good, stiff hillside *bout two miles 
east av here an’ a bit torrards Grass 
Valley. - 

“Me furst impression av ’im was 
that he looked most uncommon like 
an up-ended mop av a frosty mornin’; 
that is, the upper half av ’im did, but 


‘is laigs was like the wire spring laigs 
ye’ve seen danglin’ from the body av 
a jack-in-the-box. Ut struck me square 
seein’ an auld timer hereabouts that I 
didn’t know; fur as ye mind, I come 
to these diggins in sixty-one. 

“ ‘Well, me bucko,’ says I to mesilf, 
as I mended me gait, ‘I'll jist come up 
wid ye an’ belike we'll have a yarn or 
two to swap.’ 

“But I wus soon to lurn that he 
wanted none av me. Arrah, but he 
had the ears av a fox. He heard the 
crunch av a twig whin I was yit siv- 
eral hundred yards away. He looked 
around, feard like, an’ so soon as he 
see me cummin’ he bruck into a run. 
But he didn’t run like a mon. He run 
light, more like a gray squirrel scam- 
perin’ along av a limb;.ye’ll mind the 
way I mane. 

“ “Hold on, me bucko,’ I shouts after 
‘im. ‘No christian mon wid a clane 
conscience needs run frum Daniel Mc- 
Phane.’ 

“He heard me, right enough, fur I 
see *im turn an’ look back, but niver 
a stop did he stop. 

“ ‘Well,’ says I to mesilf, ‘if this 
auld coot is afeard to meet a dacent 
mon in the light av day, ’tis Daniel 
McPhane that wants to know why.’ 

“So I bruck into a run mesilf, an’ 
followed ’im. The needles frum the 
spruce trees wus slippery, ye’ll mind 
how they are whin they’re dry, so I 
fell a couple av times, an’ be the time 
we cume to a thick patch av young 
spruce the auld coot wus well ahead, 
but I kept ’im in sight because av ’is 
white hair. It showed clear against 
the green av the low, young spruce. 
Thin we cume to the brink av a gulch 
an’ he dropped over an’ I lost sight av 
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‘im. Thin whin I got to the bluff not 
a hair nor a hide av ’im could I see an’ 
though I searched till dark no trail 
could I find. 

“ ‘Daniel McPhane,’ I says to me- 
silf, ‘have ye lived this long to begin 
seein’ spooks? No,’ I answered, ‘I’m 
domed if I belave in spooks. “Tis 
more belike that Jimmy Dunn’s rot- 
gut whisky is playin’ tricks wid me 
eyes.’ 

“All the same, me curiosity wus 
well awake, an’ I wint back to the 
spot the nixt afternoon an’ the nixt an’ 
the nixt, an’ for weeks that followed; 
but niver a sight av ‘im did I see. Sol 
give up all idea av iver seein’ ’im agin 
an’ wint on wid me fishin’! Thin well 
on the middle av the summer, as I was 
cummin’ home av an afternoon, an’ me 
basket filled wid the speckled beau- 
ties, I see the auld coot philanderin’ 
along near the place where I saw ‘im 
the furst time. 

“*This time, me bucko,’ I says to 
mesilf, ‘I'll be careful. Ye'll not hear 


me, an’ I'll follow ye to yer hole.’ 
“But ‘twas not a hundred yards we’d 

gone afore I lost sight av ’im as I wus 

crawlin’, widout a sound, ’cross the 


rocky bed av a creek. I wint on fur 
a bit, thinkin’ ’im ahead av me. Thin 
I looked back an’ saw ’im followin’ 
me, instid av me followin’ ’im. So I 
turned an’ I says to ’im: 

“*Who the divil are ye?’ I says, but 
niver a word did he say, jist turned 
an’ scampered away on a dead run. 

“Well, ’tis not one av ye young ‘uns 
that could outrun me in the woods, but 
I’m free to admit that this auld coot 
did it. Well, darkness cume on about 
thin, ’an I had to give up the chase. 

“Be this time, ye may guess that I 
wus wild to know who the divil he 
wus, so I even give up me fishin’ in 
order to lie on the spot an’ watch fur 
‘im. But I didn’t see ’im agin till the 
snow fell. Thin one mornin’ whin I 
wus out wid me shot-gun an’ Rover, 
here, wus along av me side, I see the 
tracks av a mon in the snow. They 
wus bare-footed tracks an’ slewed all 
directions. 
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“ ‘Sure,’ I says to mesilf, “’tis the 
trail av the crazy mon, an’ this time 
I'll track ’im to ’is hole. Sure an’ the 
snow will make it easy.’ 

“As I’ve told ye afore, I wus wild 
to.know who this loon wus and what 
he wus, so I followed ’is trail for an 
hour an’ in the end I cume to the 
mouth av a cave—a wee hole ut wus 
in the mountain side. I dropped to me 
knees, shoved me gun to the fore, 
curved me finger ‘pon the trigger an’ 
crawled in. At furst ut was pitch 
dark, but I felt along the wall av the 
tunnel wid me free hand till I cume 
to a sharp turn, an’ then I see, well 
ahead av me, the red glow av a fire, 
an’ I knew that I’d cornered the auld 
coot of the scamperin’ run an’ white 
mop head. Sure I can’t tell why I 
knew, but thin there is things that a 
mon jist knows an’ he don’t know why. 
Nivertheless, I knew ut wus the auld 
mon, an’ I made up me mind to have 
a chat wid ’im this time. So I crept 
on widout a sound, like the good scout 
that I am, till I cume to the outer cir- 
cle av the light. There I stopped till 
me eyes got used to the glare, an’ thin 
I saw ’im. He wus sprawled on a 
nat av boughs an’ leaves. 

“Sure the hair on ’im was as long 
as a woman’s an’ as white as a sheep’s, 
an’ Moses would ’ve wept with envy at 
the sight av “is beard an’ a cave-man 
would’ve been ashamed av the dirt on 
‘is face. As fur his clothes—jist a 
bundle av rags. 

“*Who are ye, me bucko?’ says I. 
“What deed have ye done that ye run 
frum a mon in the light av broad day 
an’ hide yersilf in the darkness av a 
cave ?” 

“At that, he springs up like a two- 
year-old, an’ grabs frum the wall av 
the cave an auld, long stock that ye 
may be sure wus a sister to the one 
that Daniel Boone carried. 

“Drop it, me friend,’ says I, ‘fur 
I’ve got ye covered, an’ though I’d hate 
to send ye to meet yer God even a few 
days before ye’ll go anyway, if it 
cumes to a choice between us, ye shali 
go furst!’ 
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“He was sane enough to understand 
the fine English that I speak, so he 
dropped ’is auld rifle an’ spoke to me 
in a voice which seemed the worse fur 
the want av use: 

“* *Tis well ye know all that ye ask, 
Dave McCue,’ says he. ‘Cume into 
the light. 

“T stepped to ’is fire, an’ thin I says, 
says I: 

“**Tis Daniel McPhane yer lookin’ 
on, yer poor loon, an’ not Dave McCue, 
an’ who the divil may this Dave Mc- 
Cue be that he knows so much of ye?’ 

“*The joke is a poor one, Dave,’ 
says he, ‘ an’ the joke is on ye, an’ not 
at all, at all on me. ‘Tis well I know 
that ye cume frum the grave to claim 
yer gold. But niver an ounce will ye 
git. The claim that wus yours an’ 
mine has petered out. But go look in 


the mountain side an’ ye’ll see that I 
took out a fortune afore the end. But 
‘tis cached, an’ I dare ye to find ut. 
Take me afore the authorities, if ye 
will, and ’tis a loon an’ a spook I'll 
tell thim ye are an’ not a mon at all!’ 


“*Have done wid yer ravin’s ye 
murderin’ thief,’ says I, ‘ar’ tell me 
who is this Dave McCue that ye fear 
so much ?’ 
be “Wid that, I started to walk torrards 
im. 

“*Kape off, kape off,’ he shouted. 
‘By all the saints, Dave I niver intind 
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to tell ye where the gold is cached. 
There’s five hundred pounds av ut, but 
not an ounce will ye iver git. Kape 
off, kape off,’ he shouts agin, an’ flung 
’is hands wide an’ staggered back to 
the wall an’ ’is eyes glowed in the 
light. Thin ’is knees bent an’ he slip- 
ped down be the wall, whisperin’: 
‘Kape off, kape off, ’tis too late, ye’ve 
cume, Dave McCue.’ 

“Wid that I wint over an’ put me 
ear to ‘is breast an’ I knew that ’is 
wicked soul had gone to pay its debt. 

“Thin I searched the walls av the 
cave all around, an’ the floor, too. I 
felt every inch wid me fingers, an’ I 
batted ut wid the butt uv me gun, an’ 
I dug wheriver the dirt wus soft. But 
niver a speck av dust did I find. So 
I left ’is cave an’ followed ’is trail an’ 
ut led back to a shaft in the mountain- 
side. 

“Where is the shaft, do ye say? 
Well, I’m tellin’ ye. Not be a jug 
full. 

“Anyway, I wint home an’ got me 
miner’s torch; wint back agin an’ fol- 
lowed the shaft to uts ind. Ut was 
low an’ round, jist big enough fur a 
mon to crawl through on hands an’ 
knees, an’ I knew be the signs that 
gold had been there. Yis, sorr, the 
gold had been there. "Tis mesilf that 
knows the signs, ’tis mesilf that knows 
the signs.” 











Henriettas Dowry 


By Mrs. Florence Isaacson 


ALCULATE to buy the place? 
Well, it certainly is a comfort- 
able old mansion. Old Sliver 
would be comfortable, though 

’e’s terribly miserly every other way. 
Heatin’ apparatus in every room—bell 
cords handy—fine cellar to store food 
in. 

Oh, yes, sure, I knew the owner. Me 
an’ old Sliver’s old comrades. That’s 
why I’m here livin’ in the place to take 
care of it. Sliver wouldn’t trust nobody 
else. This way down stairs—nice 
wide stairs, with good soft carpet. 
Sliver would have things comfortable. 

Know Sliver? No? Buyin’ from 
one of them there agents? 

Some comfortable livin’ room, this, 
eh? Sit down an’ I'll poke up the 
fire. Ever hear how old Sliver come 
to go to America? Me an’ Sliver’s 
old friends, so I happen to know all 
about the business, an’ some business 
it was, too. Smoke? Yep, they are 
fine. Sliver sends ’em over from Am- 
erica. 

Well, I guess he don’t calculate ever 
to come back if ’e wants to sell the 
place. ’Spect he can’t bear to leave 
Henrietta. 

That girl of ’is, Henrietta, was the 
handsomest girl I ever see in my life. 
She had them eyes the poets call mid- 
night blue, and hair—well, there 
wasn’t any difference ‘tween that hair 
and a bran’ new gold coin—not a 
speck. 

See that big house yonder on the 
hill? That’s Gordon Bixby’s estate. 
Old Bixby’s just a rollin’ in money, 
an’ ’e took a notion into ’is head that 
he wanted to marry Henrietta. So ’e 
dresses up to kill, an’ Bixby ain’t so 
bad lookin’ ’cept ’e’s been so busy 


hoardin’ up money that ’e’s got kind 
of a hard face an’ ’e’s rubbed ‘is head 
so hard tryin’ to think up another ex- 
cuse to raise the rent on ‘is tenants 
that ’e’s rubbed off a lot of the hair. 

Well, Henrietta, she just laughs in 
his face, ’cause she can’t help it, an’ 
makes old Sliver furious ’cause ’e’s al- 
ready calculatin’ on what a fine thing 
it’s goin’ to be to have all that money 
in one family. But ’e might as well 
coax the stones of these walls as Hen- 
rietta when she won’t. So when ’e 
finds it ain’t no use ’e gets awful mad 
an’ sends Henrietta down to her cous- 
in’s, ten miles south of here. But Hen- 
rietta an’ that cousin was always kind 
of chummy, so she gets lots of sympa- 
thy there. 

Well, then, bye an’ bye Bixby, of 
course ’e’s in the habit of gettin’ any- 
thin’ ’e wants if money can buy it, so 
’e comes back to Sliver. 

“Joshua Sliver,” says ’e, “Joshua 
Sliver, I have made up my mind to 
marry Henrietta, and if you are willin’ 
to help me, it will pay you.” 

So they fixes it up so as Sliver’s to 
get five thousand pounds when Hen- 
rietta marries Bixby. 

Now, Sliver wouldn’t be what you’d 
call cruel to Henrietta, but ’e couldn’t 
see anythin’ wrong about Bixby, an’ 
’e couldn’t see why a girl could have 
any objection to marryin’ ’im, ’spe- 
cially when ’e had so much money. 
But Henrietta had different ideas. 
Kind of romantic, Henrietta was. 

Then while Henrietta was down at 
that cousin’s, a young artist an’ a 
young minister come to board next 
door to the cousin’s. The minister’s 
come up from London to ’is aunt, not 
havin’ anyone else in the world, an’ 
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’e’s only got a short time to live. Hen- 
rietta’s sorry for ‘im, an’ goes over 
every day an’ reads an’ talks to ‘im. 
The artist fellow’s trying to paint a 
picture for an exhibit, but all the time 
’e’s wishin’ ’e was the sick one an’ ’e 
can’t paint for lookin’ jealous at them 
two. 

So Henrietta an’ the minister gets 
pretty friendly an’ ’e tells ’er all about 
‘is troubles. Poor follow’s gettin’ 
pretty weak, an’ knows it ain’t very 
long now. 

Well, when old Sliver an’ Gordon 
Bixby comes to terms, Sliver sends me 
with a note to Henrietta tellin’ ’er to 
come right home an’ get ready for the 
weddin’, ’cause he isn’t goin’ to stand 
for any more nonsense. I was to be 
sure an’ give it to Henrietta ’erself, so 
when the cousin says she’s over next 
door, I just hustles right over there an’ 
there’s Henrietta an’ the minister on 
the front stoop, an’ I could see right 
away the minister’s crazy about Hen- 
rietta. She reads the note and right 
away she has a feelin’ she’s done for. 
She looked so scared-like I thought 
she was goin’ to faint. 

Then the minister sees she’s got 
some more trouble, an’ makes ’er tell 
’im all about it, so I just steps out in 
the yard an’ waits, but I can hear ’em 
talkin’. 

The minister, ’e studies a minute an’ 
then ’e thinks up a plan. 

“Little Angel,” says ’e, (seems ’e 
called ’er Little Angel) “Little Angel,” 
“if you were a married woman, you 
would be out of your father’s power. 
Couldn’t you and I get married and— 

Henrietta she kinda shrinks back, 
not bein’ at all in love with the minis- 
ter; just kind of a charitable feelin’ 
she called it. But ’e just gulps down 
the hurt, ‘couse ’e’s sure in love with 
Henrietta. , 

“Little Angel,” says ’e, “I don’t ask 
you to love me if you feel that you 
can’t, because Ill be gone in a few 
days, anyway, and you can forget me 
and marry some one you love. I shall 
have saved you from a life with a man 
you loathe and I shall be happy.” 
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Well, Henrietta she just breaks 
down an’ cries an’ says it’s so good of 
‘im an’ all that, an’ says she’ll do it, 
‘cause it’s her only chance. 

So she calls me in an’ wants me to 
be a witness to the weddin’. ‘Course 
she knows I'll do it, ‘cause I'd been 
on her side all along, only I didn’t let 
Sliver know it, ’cause I thought I could 
be more use to her if Sliver didn’t 
know anything about it. So me an’ 
the artist an’ the cousin, we witnessed 
the weddin’.. Say, but that artist fel- 
low was all cut up over it, an’ the 
cousin she was crazy about the artist, 
an’ she’d have given anythin’ to have 
had a double weddin’, but the artist 
’e didn’t have eyes for nobody but 
Henrietta. 

So they gets married, an’ soon as it’s 
all over the minister just smiles up at 
Henrietta an’ lies back on her shoulder 
and dies. 

Henrietta comes right back with me 
then, but she don’t mean to let on that 
‘er husband’s dead, cause she knows 
the old man too well. 

“Well, my daughter,” says Sliver, 
awful pleased ‘cause she’s come right 
back with me so quick. “You have 
done well to obey your old father so 
promptly, and you will never regret 
having taken an old man’s advice.” 

“But,” says Henrietta, comin’ up an’ 
lookin’ pitiful-like into ‘is face, “I can- 
not marry him; I am already married 
and have come for your blessing.” 

Say, you never saw a wilder lookin’ 
man in your life than Old Sliver was 
right then—’e just stared at ’er like 
’e’d like to kill ’er. 

“Blessin!”” he shouts, “blessin! Go 
to your rascal of a husband for your 
blessin. How dare he marry my 
daughter without my consent? Who 
witnessed this outrageous thing?” 

Then Henrietta takes out the certifi- 
cate she was carryin’ in her dress an’ 
’e grabs it all tremblin’ an’ when ’e 
sees my name on it you just ought to 
have seen ‘im. He like to went crazy. 
I didn’t mind, though, ’cause I thought 
’e’d soften up bye an’ bye an’ forgive 
us both an’ take Henrietta home again 
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an’ she needn’t ever tell im why she 
married the minister. 

Well, ’e just takes that certificate 
an’ tears it to bits an’ orders ‘er out 
of the house an’ tells ’er never to come 
back again. 

’Course Henrietta feels awful bad 
about the quarrel, but she’d stood any- 
thin’ rather than marry Bixby. 

After the funeral, then the artist be- 
gins to see that it’s really ’im she loves 
and it looks as if there were goin’ to be 
another weddin’, 

But this artist chap’s a pretty decent 
sort, an ‘e won’t marry Henrietta 
‘cause he can’t make a good livin’ 
paintin’ pictures an’ ’e can’t do nothin’ 
else. 

"Bout this time ’e gets a letter from 
‘is brother in America. Seems ’is 


brother went over there an’ bought a 
section of land an’ went to farmin’, 
ranchin’ they call it over there, an’ ’e 
writes that ’e needs help an’ is lone- 
some an’ wants the artist to come over 
an’ go into partnership with ’im. 


The artist, ’e’s willin’ to go over an’ 
work all right, an’ Henrietta she says 
she'll love to pioneer, but he hasn’t 
money enough for their passage over. 
So ’e an’ Henrietta’s sure in hard luck. 

Well, the next day the artist ’e’s sit- 
tin’ on the front stoop dreamin’ an’ 
wonderin’ why an old fossil like Bixby 
has to have so much money an’ ’e ain’t 
got even enough to pay ‘is own pas- 
sage over to America. 

“Gee,” ’e thinks, “wouldn’t Old Sli- 
ver give a fortune to know that Hen- 
rietta’s free. I'll bet she’d have to 
step around and marry that old miser 
even if she is a married woman.” 

Right there ’e gets an idea. In a 
jiffy ’e’s off to Henrietta’s an’ tells ’er 
an’ she gets all excited too, an’ says 
she'll be packin’ ’er trunk while ’e 
goes, but all the time she’s tremblin’ 
for fear of how it’s goin’ to come out. 

Then ’e gets a horse an’ rides like 
mad up to Old Sliver’s just a grinnin’. 

“Well, what do you want?” growls 
Old Sliver, not bein’ very sociable 
since the weddin’. 

“Mr. Sliver,” begins the artist chap 
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very important like, “you have a 
daughter—” 

“No, I haven’t any daughter, and if 
you’ve come to tell me anythin’ about 
her I don’t want to know it,” shouts 
Sliver, gettin’ all excited. “Get out of 
here.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Sliver,” says the 
artist chap, refusin’ to be put out, “I’ve 
come in your behalf; because you 
have been taken in as well as I; an 
outrageous trick has been played on 
you.” 

Old Sliver begins to look a bit in- 
terested then, an’ the artist chap gets 
braver. 

“Now, Mr. Sliver,” says ’e, “I am 
aware of the fact that you had already 
chosen a good and noble man to marry 
your daughter; a man with the means 
to give her the comforts of life and 
to care for her as you would have 
done. All this you planned for the 
good of the child you loved. But what 
is the result? She gets romantic no- 
tions into her head about love ina cot- 
tage and being a young man’s slave 
rather than an old man’s darling, and 
then, right when her father had ar- 
ranged for her future so nicely, she up 
and marries a penniless minister. I 
was one of the witnesses and I know 
all about it.” 

“So he was a penniless minister, 
was he? Well let her take the conse- 
quences, I say. Let her eat love on 
her bread if she likes it better than 
butter,’ shouted Old Sliver. 

“Yes, but it is you who are taking 
the consequences, you who has been 
en by a_hot-headed romantic 
girl.” 

Old Sliver tried to get in a word. 
but the artist wasn’t goin’ to lose any 
time. 

“Yes, Mr. Sliver,” says ’e, “I know 
all about that wedding, and I was as 
badly taken in as you, and now that I 
understand, I am willing to tell you 
how you can still bring her to time 
and make her marry the right kind of 
aman. Of course she is your daugh- 
ter and absolutely no relation to me. 
so I would expect a little renumeration 
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for the valuable information I pos- 
sess.” 

Old Sliver begins to be suspicious 
then—’e thinks ‘e’s bein’ buncoed, 
‘cause ’e knows the weddin’ was all 
right an’ legal. 

“But, Mr. Sliver,” says the artist 
chap, “I can tell you something where- 
by you can make that silly madcap 
marry the man you have chosen for 
her yet, and for the small sum of one 
thousand pounds I will give you this 
information, which I alone possess. Is 
it not worth something to know how 
you have been fooled?” 

Well, Old Sliver thinks it’s all to 
wheedle some money out of ’im, but 
the artist ’e keeps at ’im until ’e gets 
‘im all het up about ’is wrongs, until 
Old Sliver begins to consider that one 
thousand pounds ain’t so much to 
spend to make five thousand an’ show 
his daughter that ’e is boss after all, so 
’e makes the artist swear on the Bible 
that ’e can give the information where- 
by ’e can make is daughter marry 
Gordon Bixby. Then he kind of slips 
around so as ’e can get the door 
locked, bein’ afraid the artist is goin’ 
to get the money an’ then disappear. 

Well, he goes to the safe, still kind 
of afraid, an’ gets the money an’ hands 
it over to the artist chap. 

Well, then the artist chap ’e goes on 
to tell Sliver all about that weddin’. 
How it was just on purpose to keep 
from marryin’ Bixby, and how the 
minister was dyin’ all the time, an’ 
how he died right after the weddin’ 
was said, an’ say, Old Sliver was just 
wild, 

“Now, Mr. Sliver,” the artist chap 
goes on, “If you are a man with any 
grit and spirit at all you will bring 
that dreamy, romantic, ungrateful 
child to her senses before she goes 
and marries some one else to escape 
again. And if you have any doubt 
about the truth of my statements go 
and look up the records and go to your 
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friend, who knew all about it and 
helped it along. You see you have 
been made the fool all around, and 
now it is your turn. I will bid you 
good morning.” 

Well, the artist he comes over 
an’ warns me all about it, an’ then he 
goes tearin’ back to Henrietta an’ they 
takes the train for Liverpool an’ takes 
the boat for America in the afternoon 
on Old Sliver’s money. 

Then Old Sliver, ’e comes over to 
me an’ me an’ ’im have it hot an’ 
heavy, an’ ’e says ’e’ll go after ‘is 
daughter ’imself this time, and I tells 
‘im to go, all the time laughin’ to 
myself, thinkin’ as how ’e won’t find 
"er. 

Well, when ’e gets down there an’ 
finds how smart that artist chap was, 
‘e just laughs an’ laughs an’ laughs 
till ’e’s sick. Then ’e comes up here 
an’ we drink an’ laugh an’ have a game 
like old times. But just the same ’e 
don’t write no letters to Henrietta, 
‘cause ’e feels kind of foolish like, ’an 
won't give in to ’er. 

Then *bout two years after, word 
comes over that the artist chap’s doin’ 
fine an’ Henrietta’s puttin’ up with 
everythin’ to help ‘im along an’ they're 
got a little boy. 

Well, Sliver ’e wants to see Henri- 
etta an’ the boy an’ ’e wants Henrietta 
to have a comfortable home like she’s 
used to, but ’e just hates to give in, 
so ’e writes to ’er: 

“Dear Henrietta—You know I al- 
ways did like things pretty comfort- 
able, and I don’t think I could stand 
pioneering, even for a visit, so when 
you get a comfortable house built with 
this money I’m sending I'll come over 
and see you and the boy.” 

So, ‘long towards fall ’e gets word 
to come. 

Well, that’s nigh on to two years 
ago, so I don’t calculate that ’e ’spects 
to come back if he wants to sell the 
place. 





Soldier Dogs at Camp Kearny 


By Sophie Garwood Williams 


OWN at Camp Kearny they are 
D training dogs for service in 

France. The officer in charge 

of the dogs reports that one of 
their number carried a message from 
one regiment to another the first week 
in training, while as a rule, it requires 
six weeks to accomplish the same 
work. 

The war dog has a marked peculiar- 
ity, viz, the double scent; and is the 
only dog in existence known to pos- 
sess this trait. 

The Airedale takes his scent by run- 
ning, too, with his nose to the ground, 
the sheep dog by sniffing in the air, 
while the cross, or war dog, as he is 
now called, does neither. 

Our war soldier dog is much like 
the Airedale in type, with straight 
fore quarters and the long, squarish 
face; however, here the resemblance 
ends, for the hind quarters are those 
of the sheep dog, while the hair is soft 
and long and of brownish color. 

The war dog is doing a wonderful 
work in France. 

They are used as sentinels, as they 
hear from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty yards further than man. 
When they scent or see the enemy 
coming, they stiffen all over, bristles 
rise on their back, and they growl 
deep in their throats, but do not bark, 
for that would betray them to the en- 
emy. 

One little fellow became so obstrep- 
erous one night that his master tele- 
phoned to the Captain, “My dog is 
making a terrible row out here. There 
is something wrong.” 

Reinforcements were sent out. 
Twenty minutes afterwards that sec- 
tion of the trench was attacked by the 


enemy and would have been taken had 
not the French soldiers arrived. The 
dog knew that way out there in “No 
Man’s Land” the enemy was gather- 
ing forces, and he told it in the only 
way he knew how. 

The most wonderful work, however, 
is the messenger service, where the 
dog is camouflaged with little bunches 
of trees or bits of grass. A note is 
tied about their neck and they creep 
across the battlefields, crawling a few 
yards, then lying down flat, so that to 
the enemy flying around in the air, 
they look like waving shrubbery or a 
bit of grass. 

One dog was watched coming across 
the field. Every little while he would 
lift his head out of the grass that was 
tied on him. This was something un- 
usual, for they are trained not to do 
that sort of thing. When the soldiers 
reached him it was found that he had 
a broken jawbone, where a bullet had 
struck him, but he brought his mes- 
sage just the same. He was taken to 
the hospital and treated just like a sol- 
dier, and recovered to return to field 
service once more. 

There is a story of Marquise, a little 
messenger dog, who died on the field 
of honor. He lived in Paris with his 
master. When the master enlisted 
and went to the front early in the war 
he took Marquise with him. 

There came a day when the French 
were encamped on a little hill. To 
the left stretched the great battle 
ground, and across, in a_ hollow, 
holding a certain section, was a com- 
pany of French soldiers so situated 
that they could not see the enemy 
creeping slowly around on the other 
side. 
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The commander could see it, how- 
ever, and there was no way to get a 
messages across to those on the other 
side. 

Great shells were bursting, ripping 
the earth into ribbons, the trenches of 
the opposing armies were so closely 
together that if a man on either side 
lifted his head above the trench it 
meant instant death. 

It would have been murder to have 
sent a man out to warn his comrades. 
Marquise’s master said: “Captain, my 
dog will go where I send him.” And 
so, because it was the last chance, they 
tied a note on Marquise’s neck, lifted 
him out of the trench, the master said: 
“Marquise, take it across.” The dog 
hesitated; he had never been sent on 
an errand like this before. The mas- 
ter again said: “Marquise, take it.” 

As fast as his little legs would carry 
him, he dashed out into that hailstorm 
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of bullets, that he might save those 
men’s lives. When he was a little 
more than half way across he fell, hit 
by a bullet from the enemy. He pulled 
himself up, dragged his little legs be- 
hind him, and went on. He fell again; 
went on, and again he fell, and so 
across the battle field every few feet, 
until he dropped dead at the feet of 
the men—his mission accomplished. 

Now out on that battle ground there 
is a little monument which says: “Sa- 
cred to the memory of Marquise, who 
died on the field of honor.” 

From their kennels at Arcadia, Cal., 
the large stock ranch of Anita Bald- 
win, now known as Col. Baldwin, (by 
courtesy of the Government) the war 
dog puppies are raised and shipped to 
the camp for training, and when effi- 
cient, sent to France with our boys, to 
take part in the world’s struggle for 
democracy. 





Conservation of Food Among the Indians 


By Agnes Shea 


(Copyrighted. ) 


HERE are parts of Northern 
California and Southern Ore- 
gon where the average white 


man would starve to death un- 
less he tilled the soil and planted veg- 


etables and fruits. Not so the Indian. 
For him Nature supplies his modest 
wants. 

In and around Canby, in Modoc 
County, California, there are acres 
and acres of untilled lands, where you 
and I would neither see nor find any- 
thing to subsist upon should we find 
ourselves suddenly stranded there. 
Here the Piute and Pitt River Indians 


find plenty of apaws, which they 
gather during May and June, and dry 
and store them for winter use. These 
roots make a very nourishing food. 
When picked and dried they resem- 
ble an oval white bean and are very 
pleasing to the palate.. They can be 
eaten raw or ground into flour and 
made into bread. 

There is one root which grows in 
Southern Oregon that the Klamath In- 
dians call booicks, known to us as ca- 
mas. This root is brown or red when 
ripe and has a very sweet taste. It 
ripens during July and August. The 
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lahas, or round root, an inch and a half 
in diameter, and the daweeike, or long 
white root, five inches in length, ripen 
during July and August. The mi, or 
tulle grass, has a long root that is 
white and tender and is eaten fresh 
without cooking. The tulle grass rip- 
ens in the late summer. There are 
acres upon acres of tulle growing in 
the marshes of Southern Oregon. 

On the lakes in the Klamath 
marshes the wocus, or Indian lily, 
grows very abundantly. It resembles 
very much a yellow lily growing in the 
streams and ponds of the East which 
is commonly called “dog lily.” When 
ripe, the wocus takes the form of num- 
erous seeds encased in a deep green 
oval pod, and is gathered by rowing 
out to it in a canoe or boat among the 
thick clusters of broad leaves where 
one has to be extremely careful, un- 
derstanding just how to pull the pods 
without upsetting the boat. These 
pods are well cleaned with water, op- 
ened, and the seeds spread in the sun 
to dry. In the olden days the Indians 
ground them between stones, but now 
they use a coffee grinder, which 
grinds them into a flour dust in a 
short time. Sometimes they bake them 
on top of a stove like we do popcorn 
and eat them with water or sugar and 
milk. The sun dries the wocus seeds 
in from a week to ten days. Some In- 
dians smoke them when green like a 
ham or bacon in the Indian fashion, 
putting them on red hot rocks with 
grass under and over them, covering 
all with dirt on top, leaving them thus 
for from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours. The wocus seeds are brown 
when ripe. I have eaten wocus as a 
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cereal with cream and sugar without 
cooking of any sort, and found the 
taste very pleasing. 

Another interesting season among 
the Klamath Indians is the huckle- 
berry season, early in September. 
They go off together in camping par- 
ties to gather the berries, which they 
dry, and in recent years, they can or 
preserve them after the manner of the 
white man, to whom they sell them, 
keeping a goodly supply for their own 
use during the cold weather. 

Fishing with the Indians was also a 
great pleasure during the sumer of 
1917, and it did not surprise me to 
learn that the red brother was very 
much more successful with the hook 
and line than the white man, who fre- 
quently would come back without a 
single catch were it not for the com- 
passion of his red brother who kindly 
shared his good luck by presenting the 
white brother with a pretty rainbow 
or cutthroat trout weighing from one- 
half to four pounds. Here, again, the 
red men remembers the coming of the 
winter, and in primitive fashion hangs 
up hundreds of fish on trees to dry 
in the sun. .Sometimes he covers them 
with canvas and leaves them thus for 
weeks before storing them. 

It was a “close to Nature” lesson to 
live among the above named tribes 
during the spring and summer of 1917, 
where many happy hours were spent 
fishing and tramping over the wonder- 
ful Sierras, the Lassen Crater Lake re- 
gions, studying the habits and customs 
of the present day red man, and see- 
ing flowers and birds and trees and 
shrubs which were unknown to the 
easterner. 




















Romance 


A Prose Poem 


By E. Clement d’Art 


OR centuries the troubadours 

F sang of the beauty and gentle- 
ness and forbearance of Lady 
Anne 

Only since romance almost died in 
this world of ours has she been for- 
gotten. 

sd * * ok 

Her hair was in color as the leaves 
of the trees in autumn. Her cheeks 
were of the hue of the petals of some 
pale and delicately tinted rose. And 
some divine artist must have borrowed 
from the very heavens to give her 
eyes, for they were of the same shade 
of blue, and, gazing into their depth, 
it seemed that one could see millions 
of unknown stars—countless sparkles 
from the soul of fire hidden behind 
the clay. 

Her figure was but little more slen- 
der than the statues of France. When 
she spoke sublime harmonies seemed 
to pervade the ambient air—as of wa- 
ter cascading over rocks—as of hid- 
den brooks lost in the forests—as of 
silver bells pealing rhythmically in 
the distance, alike to the song of some 
rare or unknown bird. Wherever she 
went and lived, there reigned a per- 
fume as of budding lilacs in the spring 
season. 

The lilies that bloom in-valleys, the 
violets that hide in the grass, the 
cherry trees in the green meadows 
were not fairer to look upon—nor 
were glorious orchids more delicate 
than she. 

. * * * * 

Lady Anné was nineteen and many 
suitors had come, from far and near to 
ask for her hand. But she only looked 
upon them, upon their offers and de- 





mands, with contempt and scorn— 
for she had already given her heart 
and already knew the burning pangs 
and sorrows of love. 

In her heart she fondly carried the 
picture of the one to whom her hand 
had been brutally refused because of 
his pride and poverty. 

* oF * * 

He, the Lord d’Urtex, was dark, 
tall, wild. 

She loved him—that was all she 
knew—and the passion was devour- 
ing her soul. 

* os oo * 

When the days of Spring came her 
desire grew. She could not resist her- 
self longer. 

So, one night, she softly rose, and, 
doing on her most precious garments, 
her robe of satin and silk, her belt 
with coppery jewels, her mantle of 
golden lace, her jewels and precious 
stones, she left the castle and went 
out into the woodland. 

For many a league she trudged on 
through the dreary night, fearing the 
wolves, fearing the beasts of the for- 
est, stopping at times to listen—soon 
starting anew. 

“Would not their lives be as the 
songs of the errants, full of passion, 
full of melody, full of merriment and 
joy? Would it not be a living poem— 
as none had yet been sung? 

“Truly; she was now earning their 
happiness to come. The way was 
long, the night dark and gruesome, the 
forest filled with dreadful shapes and 
shades—” 

* * * & 

Coming to a small lake, she undid 

her cape—her cape covered with fleur- 
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de-lys, undid her belt—her belt with 
the delicately chiseled brass buckles, 
and her shoes—her small and pretty 
gilded shoes. 

She threw all into the dark, mur- 
muring waters and watched these 
thiugs of beauty that had been hers 
float, rise, sink—until nought but a 
dim, soft, silvery ray from the moon 
above, gently playing its way through 
the green foliage and the brown twigs, 
shimmered, elf-like, on the placid wa- 
ters. 

“Ah!” thought she, “when they 
come with their hounds and falcons 
they will believe that here a pretty 
maiden has died—died for the leve of 
a proud lord—but he will have closed 
the gate of his castle over her happi- 
ness.” 

Then she walked a little through 
the waters that her father’s hounds 
might not trace her and again reached 
the shore. 

* cS * ok 

With her little feet bare, taking 
slight steps, she walked on and on. 
How hard and how long was the road! 
She knew thirst, hunger, cold. And 
when, at last, toward the sunset hour 
of the next day, she saw the distant 
towers, the towers of the castle where 
the beloved lived, she felt so faint 
that she might have died. 

But love is stronger than death! 

She arranged her dress, picked some 
flowers by the road-side and gave 
them soft repose on her bosom—that 
she might look more beautiful. 

oo ok * * 


At last she stood on the draw-bridge 
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and lifted the 
bronze. 

“Soon she would put her hand in his 
hand—nay—place her arms on his 
shoulders, lean her head against his, 
and forget the sorrowful walk—and 
her little feet that bled.” 

ok ne a * 

“My Lord and Master,” said she, “I 

have left all to come to thee—” 
ok * Bo a 

But he, the severe baron, the stern 
man of war, coldly: gazed upon her, 
and, lifting his arm in silent sorrow, 
pointing towards her father’s castle, 
replied : 

“Return to thy people—I have loved 
thee, but love thee no longer. Thy 
treason weighs upon my soul. Thou 
who hast been false to thy father 
would be false to me ere long!” 

oe ok K oS 

And Lady Anne—sobbing on her 
way, not caring whether she would 
live or die—nay—wishing for death— 
and with a picture of this proud man 
still in her heart—returned. 

* ok * * 

And for many sad years the picture 
remained enshrined in her throbbing 
breast—the picture of him, as he stood 
on the postern that night—pointing 
grimly towards her father’s castle— 
for Lady Anne, whose beauty the 
troubadours sang for centuries, re- 
mained faithful to him who had 
doubted her faith—until the splendor 
of her youth began to fade, until suit- 
ors ceased to long for her hand—until, 
dust, she returned to dust. 


heavy hammer of 

















At Her Door 


By Belle Willey Gue 


metal knob had been turned by the 

hands of those whose names had 

gone down, with honor, through 
the pages of American history. Its 
heavy knocker had rattled to the 
booming of the guns at the battle of 
Bennington. 

Lovers, mounted on high-spirited 
chargers had ridden up to it to imprint 
parting kisses upon the trembling lips 
of modest maidens and of adoring 
wives . .. the spirits of hope and 
power personified in the prancing 
horses, and their daring riders seemed 
to have left their impress on the deli- 
cate, artistic panels and heavy outside 
margins of the door... . it was solid 
and yet beautiful. Once, it had been 
torn from its hinges to be used as a 
stretcher upon which had been laid 
the form of one whose eyes had pro- 
claimed triumph in spite of bodily de- 
feat. It had opened to allow bridal 
processions to pass through, and from 
its portals young children had gone 
forth to their christening. 

The door had made many journeys 
and was still sturdy and undismayed. 
Having first swung to and fro in revo- 
lutionary times, it seemed imbued with 
independence and courage. 

Joanna Winthrop had inherited it 
from her father, who had bequeathed 
it to her as a precious heirloom. 

“Take it with you wherever you go, 
my dear daughter, and let it be the 
door of your own home.” He had told 
her this after having read to her, in 
spite of loving protests, his last will 
and testament. He had brought his 
heavy keepsake to Ohio from its orig- 
inal habitation in Vermont, and, when 
Joanna came to California she built 


|: WAS an unusual door. Its small 


her little cottage-like bungalow, as she 
put it, “around the door.” 

“It is all I have to represent ances- 
tral halls,” she confided to Miles Dar- 
row, “it means towering domes and 
castle walls and wide, deep moats and 
tapestries and family portraits to me.” 

She had a modern, complicated lock 
fitted to the door before she had had 
it hung the last time, and she stood, 
one late afternoon, with the delicate 
key of this lock in her hand, behind 
the closed door which she expected 
never to open again. 

She remembered the words in which 
she had described ner feelings for her 
strange heirloom to the man who had 
come to occupy so large a place in the 
scheme of her life that it appeared to 
her that human existence could not go 
on without him. 

It seemed to her that she could al- 
most see the happy smile in his fine 
eyes as he sympathized with her in 
thought. 

“T am afraid I would not measure 
up,” he mourned, “to the standard re- 
quired of a knight. I don’t suppose 
that I would know how to wear chain 
armor, and as for setting a lance, I 
would not know what to do with it 
after it was set.” 

“No knight of old ever rode a better 
horse than King, though,” she had as- 
sured him, reaching up to stroke the 
glossy, arching neck of his mount. 

“No,” he admitted, imprisoning her 
hand in his, “and if King would plant 
himself and make one of his wild 
leaps I do not doubt that he would 
carry all before him. Of course, as 
you know,” he added, “I do not own 
King, and so cannot say as to his fu- 
ture, but I do believe, Joanna, that I, 
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myself, may soon know what modern 
war means.” 

The blood had left her cheeks then, 
but it had surged back again in hot, 
suffocating waves as her inherited 
steadfastness to duty and her natural 
bravery asserted themselves. She re- 
membered that she had straightened 
her tall figure after that and folded 
her arms as she looked up at him with 
thoughts too deep for words. 

After she had waved to him that 
evening, as King had gone curvet- 
ting and dancing out of the drive and 
onto the main highway, a black horror 
had menaced her peace of mind. Try 
as she would, she could not get away 
from it for long. It was as if a mighty 
darkness hovered over her, oppressing 
all of her waking hours and entering 
into her dreams at night. 

All through the spring grave fears 
of what it seemed must come assailed 
them and took place in all their plans. 

“If everything goes all right, .. ” 
she would say, wistfully, “we will be 
together this fall and transplant these 
trees here, on our own place.” 

Miles would suddenly stop some- 
times when arranging for their future 
and exclaim: “If Uncle Sam will let 
me.” 

Soon after the call to the colors 
sounded through the land, King once 
more brought Miles Darrow to her 
door, dressed, this time, in the uniform 
of the United States Army. The horse 
thrust his long neck past the open 
door, his bright eyes and coaxing 
nicker asking for the sweets to which 
he had become accustomed from her 
hand. The rider, with a look of high 
resolve upon his handsome face, was 
even more devoted to her than was 
usual with him, but it seemed to the 
stricken woman that some unnatural 
convulsion had torn them apart. 

Pride and courage sustained her 
through that parting, but after that the 
black horror that had been menacing 
her came nearer and its fingers kept 
clutching at her throat. 

She had trained a climbing rose 
around the door, and when her lover 
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gave her the lingering kiss that meant 
a long farewell, its fragrant pink flow- 
ers made a frame for it. A pair of 
daring linnets had constructed a happy 
home among these blossoms. She 
clutched the key tightly as in memory 
she heard Miles Darrow’s clear voice 
singing blithely: 


“Oh, let me build a nest for you. . 
within my heart.” 


Then the sequence of events passed 
through her mind... one night an 
unseen marauder had clambered up 
to the nest and torn it from its fasten- 
ings, destroying the faithful little 
mother-bird . . . this had seemed sig- 
nificant to Joanna, for she was alone 
and had no understanding friend to 
give her comfort, and the plaintive 
cries of the widowed mate, on the 
morning after the ruin of the nest, had 
made the sick pain in her heart even 
more poignant. 

During the short time in which she 
hesitated at the door many incidents 
that led up to her desperate resolve 
came back to her consciousness. It 
had not seemed to these two, at first, 
possible that modern civilization 
would permit the slaughter of those 
who had committed no crime against 
it . . . it had seemed unreasonable to 
suppose that the mad world-war would 
continue even after they had to admit 
its beginning. Many times they had 
whispered to each other: 

“We won't give up until the ship 
sails.” : 

Then when the letter came telling 
Joanna that within a week or two 
Miles Darrow would be overseas, she 
had written to him: 

“We must change our slogan, ‘We 
won’t give up until the ship sails’ to 
“We won’t give up... ever.’” 

And now she was giving up. . . she 
She had always been afraid that some- 
thing would come to her along her 
path in life that would compel her to 
crumple right down in a heap of mis- 
ery instead of lifting the weight of her 
load and proceeding on her way. And 
now it had come. Here was the hor- 

















AT HER DOOR 


ror that she could not pass by, because 
there was nothing beyond... it all 
looked like a blank wall. 

The future had looked so bright to 
her ... she had planned that when 
Miles came home, with honor, perhaps 
wearing the American distinguished 
service cross, they would solemnize 
their marriage . . . postponed on ac- 
count of the war... they had told 
each other that the happiness they 
would find at the end of the road, no 
matter how many dangers they found 
along the way, would well repay them 
for the time of waiting. She had 
dreamed of what she would do to 
prove to her warrior that she was 
worthy to be his mate . . . she had 
hoped so much that the shock of de- 
feat was doubly hard to bear. 

She had been, in a measure, numb 
to the real facts of the present, for 
she had been living in a future pic- 
tured by her hopeful imagination. 

“I will keep myself as strong and 
cool as I can,” she had written to 
Miles, “so that if, at any time, you 
have need of me, I can help. I will 
hold myself in readiness to be of def- 
inite assistance.” 

She had centered her affection upon 
one human being, and she had demon- 
strated this in many pathetic and al- 
most fantastic ways. She had written 
to him every mortal day and so bur- 
dened the long-suffering censors that 
they had almost risen in revolt be- 
cause of what seemed to their un. 
biased judgment needless repetitions. 

She had subscribed to and joined in 
everything that purported to be potent 
in the winning of the war. She had 
knitted impossible wristlets and stingy 
scarfs, and she had sent out into the 
open sweaters that would not, by any 
manner of means, fit any human being 
unless one of elephantine proportions, 
although she had in mind, always, one 
slim, military figure. After she had 


become hopelessly entangled in the 
meshes of gray and khaki yarn, with 
only dumb, cold, steel needles to help 
herself out with, she had proved to 
her own satisfaction that successful 
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sock-knitters are born, and not made. 

She leaned against the old door as 
she murmured, as if in answer to a pro- 
test from it: 

“T would go on if there were anyone 
to care, but everything has fallen away 
from me.” 

The waters of affection by which 
her spirit had been sustained were 
sweet and clear, but she had not yet 
gained access to the great fountain of 
unselfish service, and the little hidden 
spring that had refreshed her had sud- 
denly become dry and only accentu- 
ated her hunger and thirst when she 
approached it. 

Joanna Winthrop had built about 
herself a wall of proud reserve 
through which few had broken. The 
boy who used to bring her morning 
paper had caught glimpses of her real 
self, for he sympathized with her ad- 
miration of Miles Darrow, who, to 
him, was the romantic personification 
of what he hoped, sometime, to be—a 
real, live soldier on a prancing horse. 
His candid blue eyes used to light up 
as he handed her the paper, and he 
would call out, gaily, with the undim- 
med enthusiasm of tne very young: 

“Tt’s going our way, and he’s all 
right yet.” 

She felt that he was looking for- 
ward, with her, to the home-coming of 
the subject of their mutual admira- 
tion. 

But even that comfort had been de- 
nied her and the paper had been care- 
lessly thrown in the yard that morn- 
ing, as if of no unusual import. 

In it she had read her doom. Her 
eyes had grown used to following the 
list of names under American casual- 
ties, although she always told herself 
that she could not find him mentioned 
there. She could not force-herself to 
face that possibility. 

Yet, standing out from the paper, as 
if written in letters of fire, there it 
was: 

“Killed in action—Miles Darrow.” 

The glory of his death did not sus- 
tain her. His going closed the view 
to her, and she reached the last stage 
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in her earthly career, for she had, with 
methodical exactness, made the few 
arrangements necessary so that any 
stranger might carry out her final 
wishes—she had tried to make this 
as easy as possible for some unknown 
person. She had placed in a conspi- 
cuous position a letter with the direc- 
tion : 

“To be opened by anyone who may 
find it after my death.” 

In this she had given explicit direc- 
tions as to the disposition of her 
worldly effects. 

She had decided upon the manner 
of her exit, and all she had to do, now, 
was to slip the key of the door through 
the letter slit that had been cut in it, 
trusting that someone would find it 
and understand what it would mean, 
for somehow, even in her extremity, 
she shrunk from having the old door 
battered down. 

She waited until there were no 
sounds of passing feet upon the side- 
walk in front of her house, and then 
she quietly pushed the key outside. 

She turned, determined upon the 
pursuit of the path she had set out to 
pass over. 

She was half way up the stairs that 
led to her own room, where the means 
she had selected through which to at- 
tain the end she sought awaited her, 
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when she heard someone approach the 
door. 

Fearful of discovery, she crouched 
down on the stairs . . . trembling. 

Then a shrill young voice called out: 

“Miss Winthrop, are you home? It’s 
good news!” 

As one fascinated, she watched the 
little envelope come through the door 

. . . then she crept down and con- 
ferred with her fellow hero-worship- 
per. 
“Jimmy,” she begged, “will you un- 
lock the door? I’ve dropped my key 
outside.” 

The wondering boy was overjoyed 
to do as she requested, and then to- 
gether, they sat on one of the lower 
stair-steps and together they opened 
and read the telegram: 

“Safe and sound,” it assured her, 
“wait for me.” 

“You see,” explained the boy, “I’m 
with the Western Union, now; I read 
the morning paper, but I would not be- 
lieve it. I was waiting to find: “Pre- 
viously reported killed in action 
changed to alive and on duty.” I 
thought you would have a telegram if 
it really was so and I watched and 
when this message came the operator 
was going to phone it to you, but I 
wanted to bring it myself. Gee!,” he 
added, solemnly, “Gee! It’s great.” 
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Forms of Government 


By Thos. O'Shaughnessy 


But it will never be rightly ruled 

until moral force takes the place 

of material force. Rights estab- 
lished by material force are never 
durable, because the moral opposition 
which they cause is stronger than the 
forces that imposes them. The great- 
est progress of man came from sub- 
stituting collective force for individual 
force. Likewise, the greatest progress 
of nations will come from substituting 
their collective force for the aggress- 
ive force of individual nations. Peace 
on Earth cannot prevail until Moral 
Right is substituted for Material 
Might. For spiritual or mental force 
alone can rightly govern a free people. 
When men pretended—through the 
medium of oracles—to hold intercourse 
with the Deity, the world was under 
the government of superstition. 

Now there are only two kinds of 
governments; hereditary and elective 
or representative. But there are vari- 
ous grades and many mixtures or com- 
binations of the two. All hereditary 
governments, regardless of their names 
or the titles of their rulers, are an 
usurpation of the rights of mankind. 
On the other hand, government by 
election and representation has its 
origin in the natural and eternal rights 
of man. To disfranchise any class of 
human beings enslaves them. For 
slavery consists of being subjected to 
the will of another, which is true of all 
who are disfranchised. The right of 
suffrage cannot be made to depend 
upon the possession of property, 
amount .of tax paid, or sex, without 
lowering its dignity. For the right to 
vote for representatives is the original 
right by which all other rights are pro- 
tected. Therefore, Ideal Democracy 


Pesce will always rule the world. 


is the true form of government. The 
democratic theory was well known cen- 
turies before the present era began; 
but its proper practice is yet to be es- 
tablished. 

Democracy fails only through the ig- 
norance of the masses. The most dif- 
ficult task in popular government is to 
give to the executive department such 
power as will make it useful and effi- 
cient, and yet prevent it from sweep- 
ing away the rights of the people by 
the influence of patronage, and of 
money interests. It is the indifference 
and negligence of the people in a re- 
public that makes officials dishonest 
and autocratic. People cannot have 
democracy, except in name, until they 
become diligent and alert to their in- 
terests, and realize their responsibility. 
For they must fortify themselves 
against the assaults of ambition, pas- 
sion, and mammon, and insist that 
their representatives be active, intelli- 
gent, faithful agents of all the people, 
instead of allowing them to be con- 
verted into unresisting and passive in- 
struments of the power of mammon. 
Democracies end with luxury; mon- 
archies with poverty. 

Democracy in its true sense must 
finally triumph in human reason, be- 
cause its foundations are deep in the 
human heart, and it shields men’s pres- 
ent liberties and is the ground for their 
future hopes. They will finally per- 
ceive in it a saving faith, a redeeming 
truth, a regulating power. For it is 
the only creed that can do justice to 
all men, or that can bind the entire 
race in chains of brotherhood and love. 
The mass of mankind, whose souls are 
bound by a strong fraternal sympathy, 
once relieved from their hatreds, pre- 
judices and false customs, will stand 
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forth as its moveless champions. Noth- 
ing sinks so deep into their hearts, or 
is so identified with their moral and 
social good. Its truths are too firmly 
allied to the imperishable hopes, the 
deathless aspirations, the onward 
march of humanity, ever to be de- 
serted; therefore it must finally tri- 
umph with the proper dissemination 
of knowledge. For democracy origi- 
nates among the necessary relations of 
things, and it can only cease to_ be 
when eternal Truth is no more. 

This refers only to that true and 
genuine democracy which breathes the 
air and lives in the light of Christ’s 
doctrine of brotherhood and love, 
whose essence is justice, and whose 
object is human progress and human 
welfare; which insists on the rights of 
men; demands the equal diffusion of 
every social advantage, asks the im- 
partial participation of every gift of 
God, and proclaims to the world the 
sovereignity, not of the majority of the 
people alone, but, of immutable justice 
and truth. A representative govern- 
ment has but one evil to fear, that of 
corruption. For a democracy to con- 
tinue to exist it must be ruled by the 
middle class. Because the rich have 
too many special and individual inter- 
ests which they separate from the gen- 
eral interests, and among those who 
feel the touches of want corruption 
can too easily find its means. The 
principles of true democracy must be 
established in our hearts before our 
legislation will conform to them. 

To found true democracy we must 
first end the war of liberty against 
tyranny, monopolies and special priv- 
ileges, and thus obstruct the storm of 
Revolution which inevitably arises 
from injustice. A republic usually 
perishes from the injustice of those it 
would save. A free commonwealth 
has no other strength or hope than the 
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intelligence and virtue of the individ- 
uals who compose it. The vices, the 
concealments and traitorous crimes 
are the diseases of republics. Still, 
under a democracy is the only hope to 
see a cessation of the triumphs of in- 
trigue and crime, and to this end peo- 
ple need only to be sufficiently en- 
lightened. Laws providing for the 
proper education of the whole people 
is the only human assurance of the in- 
telligence and virtue of individuals. 
Democracy can be maintained only 
where the interest and welfare of all 
is the ambition of the statesman; the 
efforts of the scholar; the persuasive 
influence of the press; the early 
teachings of the school and church. 

A church that does not inspire all 
its members in the cause of true de- 
mocracy and the love and fellowship 
of mankind, is not Christian. The test 
of the worth of religion is its effect 
upon democracy, which prepares the 
way for comradeship, co-operation, 
equality of rights, liberty and a sense 
of Justice and Right. 

True Christianity is the highest 
form of worship, and true democracy 
is the highest form of government. 
Both are perfect if practiced as de- 
signed. But, at present, neither exists 
except in theory; still both must be 
practiced before people can live in 
peace and happiness. Christianity 
must be substituted for Churchianity, 
and altruism for egotism. Man must 
learn that self-control is his first duty 
to self and justice his first duty to 
others. True democracy can be estab- 
lished only slowly, as men prepare 
themselves for it in spirit, intelligence 
and administrative capacity; violence 
only delays it. Democracy cannot be 
given to or forced on any people. For 
they must desire and learn it before 
they will appreciate it enough to use it 
righily. 




















American Library Association 


By Frank Parker Stockbridge 


Editor’s Note:—The following able 
article by Frank Parker Stockbridge, 
Director of Information of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, throws an in- 
teresting and instructive light upon the 
efforts of the Association to keep the 
American soldiers supplied with good, 
instructive and entertaining reading 
matter. How this was and still is be- 
ing done is best told in the following 
article by Mr. Stockbridge. 


HAT would Uncle Toby think 

\ X / of a public library in an 

Army camp? What would 

he think of a soldiet in Flan- 

ders who demanded a book on the nu- 

tritive value of foods, or the latest 

work on hydraulic engineering. Would 

he swear mightily and affirm that the 
art of war had gone to the dogs? 

Probably. But the reports from 
overseas indicate that an educated, 
book-loving army fights with the best 
on earth, and that the reconstruction 
problem is going to be much less diffi- 
cult because of the presence in camps, 
cantonments and army transports of 
the world’s greatest literature. It is 
going to be less difficult for the sim- 
ple reason that, in countless cases, the 
American soldiers are reading not to 
amuse themselves merely or to relieve 
the monotony of camp life, but to edu- 
cate themselves for their present work 
and for better jobs after the war. Ex- 
aminations of the “best sellers” in the 
circulating camp libraries established 
in this country and overseas makes 
this clear. 

It also makes clear the reason why 
the association is making a drive for 
$3,500,000 instead of a contribution of 
books, as was originally asked for. 





It is no more possible to build camp 
libraries with hit-or-miss contributions 
than it would be to build, in this fash- 
ion, a university or a city library. The 
men in the Army are simply an aver- 
age population, indeed a little superior 
to the average. The men are young, 
and they have the curious and vora- 
cious minds of youth. 

Reports from librarians in widely 
separated camps reveal that soldiers 
show more interest in non-fiction 
books than in works of fiction. At the 
head of the list of books demanded 
are technical works relating to special 
branches of army service. In an avia- 
tion camp the men are naturally inter- 
ested in books on flying and flying 
machines. They want only the latest 
and best books, just the ones, of 
course, that never would be contrib- 
uted. The same is true of engineers, 
radio students, gunners, signal men, 
all branches. They know that extra 
rating and early transfer across de- 
pends largely on study, and they sieze 
on the technical books which will add 
to their knowledge. 

The War Service Committee of the 
American Library Association did not 
anticipate this situation. With the 
basis of the first purchase list by a 
committee of New York librarians it 
comprised about 5,000 titles, of which 
one-half were fiction and some were 
juvenile fiction. At the time the asso- 
ciation was accepting gifts of books, 
and it was assumed that fiction and 
recreative literature generally would 
be supplied by gift. Thus the first 
actual purchase of books was not 5,000 
but 500 volumes, largely reference 
and technical works. 

Reports from the camps soon dem- 
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onstrated the wisdom of the commit- 
tee’s choice. The training camp of a 
modern army is not merely a place for 
drill—it is a school. The men study 
many subjects not included in mili- 
tary technique. The subjects cover 
practically all which are a part of a 
grammar or high school course, and 
even those of the first years of col- 
lege. The problems of text books alone 
is greater than the Government, the 
Y. M. C. A., or indeed the Library 
Association has been able adequately 
to meet. The extent of the demand 
may be judged by the recent call from 
one rather small camp for fifty trigo- 
nometries, fifty geometries and sev- 
enty algebras. 

The men want, besides simple text 
books, many volumes of suppliment- 
ary reading in all their subjects. They 
want histories, chemistries, science, 
economics, geographies, poetry, tra- 
vel, general literature. The librarian 
in charge of the Mexican Border Ser- 
vice on a visit to Camp Eagle Pass re- 
ceived requests for the following 
books : 

The Metric System. 

Chemistry of Gun Powder. 

Algebras. 

Spanish Dictionaries, Readers, and 
Grammars. 

Army Paper Work. 

Machine Guns. 

Italian Books. 

Speakers (Readings and Recita- 
tions. ) 

Lettering. 

Geometries. 

Haweis—“Music and Morals.” 

Gas Engine. 

Bernhardi—“Great 
many’s Vassal.” 

Geography of the Philippine Is- 
lands, 

This is a fairly typical list. The 
American Library Association aims to 
supply the men of the Army and Navy 
with exactly the books they need, not 
only for pleasure, but for profit. The 
needs are as various as the depart- 
ments of service, almost as numerous 
as the individual soldiers and sail- 
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The man who wanted a book 
on the nutritive value of foods 
was a mess sergeant. The soldier 
who asked for the latest work on 
hydraulic engineering was seeking an 
opportunity to better his knowledge 
of the profession from which he was 
drawn and to which he hoped to re- 
turn after the war. 

For use at remote outpost camps 
librarians make up collections of fifty 
books to be read and renewed by the 
men. The collections now contain a 
certain amount of fiction, for all sol- 
diers read some love stories and some 
read nothing else. But each unit of 
fifty contains at least one book of 
poems. Kipling and Robert Service 
being especially in demand—history, 
travel, biography, military science and 
several recent books on the war. No 
two collections are exactly alike for 
the men on outpost duty remain for a 
month at a time, and books are some- 
times their only recreation. 

When it comes to men who are 
working for promotion the camp li- 
braries are hard pressed to furnish 
enough technical and special subject 
books. The Association engages to 
get any book that is asked for, and 
sometimes, to facilitate matters, it 
even borrows. A hospital librarian, 
writing from San Francisco, tells of a 
young aviator who was brought in for 
an operation. His examination for a 
commission was only three weeks 
ahead, and he was in a dangerous con- 
dition of unrest because of the inter- 
ruption of his studies. The books he 
wanted were not in the hospital library 
but the librarian applied to the city 
public library and got them. Five 
days after the young man left the hos- 
pital he successfully passed his exam- 
ination. 

A letter from a grateful soldier at 
Kelly Field acknowledges the debt he 
owes to the camp library. “A few 
weeks ago,” he writes, “I passed an 
examination for the rank of Sergeant, 
1st Class, which examination requires 
that applicant have a general knowl- 
edge of Army Paperwork, Nomencla- 


ors. 

















IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


ture of Aeronautics, Photography, In- 
ternal Combustion Engines, Magnetos, 
Electricity and Visual Signalling, to- 
gether with Infantry Drill. I owe my 
successful passing of the exams. 
largely to the information I received 
through studying books from the Am- 
erican Library Association camp li- 
brary.” 

Going through long lists of books in 
circulation in camps in this country 
and abroad one is struck by the gen- 
eral after-the-war preparation. Very 
few men intend to make the Army or 
Navy their permanent profession, and 
they use their leisure time and time of 
convalescence in hospitals to fit them- 
selves for better jobs in‘ peace times. 
A young lieutenant came to the libra- 
rian’s desk and asked her to give him 
some books that would make him a 
better English scholar. He had not 
realized until placed in a position of 
responsibility how slight his knowl- 
edge was. “I'll need a better educa- 
tion after the war,’ he said, “and I’d 
better begin work now.” The libra- 
rian furnished the new student with 
grammars and rhetorics and he went 
away happy. 

“I was a commercial artist before 
entering the service,” writes a soldier 
from Eberts Field, Arkansas. “I find 
that on Sundays I now have time for a 
certain amount of color studying that I 


In the Realm 


Publishers seem to have no trouble 
in keeping the production of books 
during the war up to the normal. As is 
to be expected, war stories and books 
of war verses occupy a much larger 
space in their catalogues than for- 
merly, and many really fine contribu- 
tions to the present-day literary output 
comes under this head. It is notice- 
able, however, that in spite of the ex- 
alted times in which we are now liv- 
ing, that there are many writers who 
are turning out work which one would 
most naturally think could only be pro- 
duced in the quiet and veaceful seclu- 
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never had an opportunity for in civil 
life.’ Back numbers of magazines 
containing the works of Maxfield Par- 
rish and Jules Guerin were what he 
most craved and what he promptly re- 
ceived. 

“Have you any books on cost ac- 
counting ?” the librarian at Camp Cus- 
ter was asked. “That was my line be- 
fore coming here. If I go back after 
we get through this war, I don’t want 
to start in all over again. I must try 
to keep up with my line while I am 
working with Uncle Sam.” 

They are even studying farming in 
our Army. Almost the next applicant 
after the cost accountant had been 
given the books he wanted demanded 
something new and good on the sub- 
ject of hog raising. “I’m reading up 
on farming,” he told the librarian. “No 
more indoor work for me when I get 
through this thing. After Camp Cus- 
ter, the out-door life is the life for 
me.” 

In the subject index of books pur- 
chased for Army and Navy libraries 
is listed almost every recent book on 
business and salesmanship. There 
are books relating to almost every 
trade and profession, and the nucleus 
of an excellent library. Law books, 
indeed, are in such lively demand that 
few camp libraries can as yet keep 
up with it. 


of Bookland 


sion of a smiling and happy land. 

We refer to the many works of home 
and agricultural life, gardens, treatises 
on poultry and stock raising, soil cult- 
ure, and in fact every branch of agri- 
cultural and horticultural life. 

The number of scientific and politi- 
cal economy books published recently 
indicates that there is no tendency on 
the part of writers along these lines to 
slacken up on account of the war. In 
fact, we might jmagine that the terrific 
world conflict has somewhat sharp- 
ened their efforts and been responsi- 
ble for more and better work. 
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In the realm of children’s books the 
advent of the Christmas season, a cou- 
ple of months off, has added a stimu- 
lus to the production of this type of 
fiction, and many new and quaint 
works are now being announced by the 
publishers for the juvenile world. 


“The Boomerang,” by David Gray. 
The Century Co. $1.40. 


This is a novelization of one of the 
most phenomenal dramatic successes 
of recent years. The play is one es- 
pecially adapted to the narrative form, 
and Mr. Gray has never done a more 
enjoyable piece of work than that of 
re-telling the charming story of “The 
Boomerang.” 

And it is a good story. The plot is 
unhackneyed, and the dialogue, of 
which there is a generous quantity, is 
brilliant and stimulating; the charac- 
ters are easy to believe and are irre- 
sistibly attractive. Moreover, the nar- 
rative moves with that rapidity which 
appeals to American readers who like 
to be, even in their imaginative ad- 
ventures, in the midst of “something 
doing.” 

The tens of thousands who have 
seen the play will be glad to have in 
book form the story of “The Boom- 
erang”; they will find a new pleasure 
in following along a new path one of 
the freshest, most humorous and most 
satisfying plots of recent years. 


“Once On the Summer Range,” by 
Francis Hill. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

“Once On the Summer Range,” by 
Francis Hill, published September 30, 
is a novel of adventure which promises 
to meet with wide approval. It has to 
do with Matt Hainlen, who, at twenty- 
seven goes west in search of health. 
Presently he finds himself herding 
sheep in Montana. Here abruptly, out 
of the sober routine of his work, he 
becomes embroiled in a nasty situation 
in a gulch. A girl and her father, East- 
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ern, like himself, need him desper- 
ately, and Matt answers that need. A 
ticklish problem arises which only ac- 
tion can solve, primitive and drastic 
action, too. 

The incidents which follow take the 
characters to New Orleans and then 
back to the castled mountains of the 
West. Seventeen months in all are re- 
quired to bring events through to a 
happy conclusion. The narrative is 
full of unusual situations and is in- 
tensely dramatic. 


“Naval Heroes of Today,” by Francis 
A. Collins. The Century Co. $1.50. 


The American Navy is living up to 
its best traditions in the War with Ger- 
many. Dangers are being faced and 
problems solved which bring new tests 
of courage. Almost daily the Govern- 
ment rewards some man for “conspi- 
cuous bravery.” The adventures of 
the Naval air pilots and observers, the 
fearlessness of the armed guards 
aboard the merchant ships, the thrill- 
ing life on the scouts and destroyers 
in battling against the submarines add 
a new and fascinating chapter to the 
history of our Navy. Mr. Collins has 
collected the details of upwards of 
fifty of these exciting sea tales and 
presented them in the attractive style 
made familiar by his earlier books. 
It is a record in which every American 
may take just pride. Few sea stories 
of fiction stir the blood as do these 
records of actual achievement. The 
book is interestingly illustrated from 
photographs. 


The Century Company announces 
for publication shortly a new volume 
of Raemakers’ cartoons, portraying the 
part which America has played and is 
playing in the war. A feature of this 
collection, which is to be called, “Am- 
erica in the War,” is that each cartoon 
is faced with a page of specially con- 
tributed comment by some eminent 
living American, the text forming a 
unique authology of patriotic opinion. 
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